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ABSTRACT 

Leaders from across the country attended the r ourth 
Annual National Vocational-Technical Teacher Education seminar, which 
focused on emerqing teacher education curricular models. The November 
1970 seminar had three primary objectives: (1) to provide an 

understanding of the performance-based core concept of a model 
vocational-technical teacher education curriculum, (2) to focus on an 
understanding of the administrators role in implementing a 
core-based vocational-technical education curriculum, and (3) to 
foster an understanding of the teacher educators role in 
implementing vocat iona 1- technica 1 teacher education curriculum 
improvements. This seminar report contains presentations of over 29 
national leaders in teacher education, and includes many of the 
findings of a 3-year research project conducted at The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Fducation on performance-based model 
cutriculums and core concepts for organizing and providing 
professional offerings. Tt should be useful to those interested in 
^ difying teacher education curriculums and in developing new models 
r teacher education. (CD) 
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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has 
been established as an independent unit on The Ohio State 
University campus with a grant from the Division of 
Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research, U. S. 
Office of Education. It serves a catalytic role in 
establishing consortia to focus on relevant problems in 
vocational and technical education. The Center is 
comprehensive in its commitment and responsibility, 
multidisciplinary in its approach, and inter institutional 
in its program. 

The major objectives of The Center follow: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the 
role and function of vocational and tech- 
nical education in our democratic society; 

2. To stimulate and strengthen state, regional, 
and national programs of applied research 
and development directed toward the solution 
of pressing problems in vocational and 
technical education; 

3. To encourage the development of research to 
improve vocational and technical education 
in institutions of higher education and 
other appropriate settings; 

4. To conduct research studies directed toward 
the development of new knowledge and new 
applications of existing knowledge in 
vocational and technical education; 

5. To upgrade vocational education leadership 
(state supervisors, teacher educators, 
research specialists, and others) through 
an advanced study and in-service education 
program; 

6. To provide a national information retrieval, 
storage, and dissemination system for 
vocational and technical education linked 
with the Educational Resources Information 
Center located in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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Preface 



The Fourth Annual National Vocational-Technical Teacher Edu- 
cation Seminar attracted leaders from 46 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. This year's annual seminar theme fo- 
cused on emerging teacher education curricular models. 

The objectives of the seminar, held in St. Louis on November 
1-4, 1970, were to: 1) provide an understanding of the perfor- 

mance-based core concept of a model vocational-technical teacher 
education curriculum, 2) focus on an understanding of the admin- 
istrator's role in implementing a core-based vocational- technical 
education curriculum, and 3) foster an understanding of the teach- 
er educator's role in implementing vocational- technical teacher 
education curriculum improvements . 

Recognizing the tremendous leverage inherent in improved 
teacher education and the centrality of teacher education cur 
ulum, The Center has been conducting a research project for the 
past three years on performance-based model curricula and core 
concepts for organizing and providing professional offerings. 

We believed the seminar would be an efficient and effective way 
to disseminate the findings of The Center's research project and 
to secure reactions and inputs. 

The seminar report contains the presentations of over 20 
national leaders in teacher education. It should provide vital 
information for individuals interested in modifying teacher edu- 
cation curriculum and in developing new models for teacher edu- 
cation. The seminar proceedings and the forthcoming research 
report will provide a data base and perspective for future de- 
velopments in this area. 

Recognition is due* the co-chairmen of the seminar, Edward 
T. Ferguson, Jr. and Anna M. Gorman, specialists at The Center; 
and to Calvin J. Cotrell, Center project leader for the research 
project concerned with the core curriculum concept. Appreciation 
is also expressed to other members of The Center staff and the 
participants who gave enthusiastically of their time and energy 
to make this seminar a successful endeavor. 

Robert E. Taylor 

Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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With the increasing number of departments of vocational and 
technical education emerging as administrative units in colleges 
of education, a need now exists to draw together these departments 
or divisions into efficient and effective organizational struc- 
tures. It is hoped these new structures will reflect the strong 
features of past organizational procedures as well as responding 
to the demands of future educational programs. 

In recognition of the concerns of many vocational educators 
in relation to a movement toward comprehensive vocational-technical 
administrative units, The Center organized this year’s seminar 
around the premise that those in administrative roles and those 
with teacher education responsibilities could benefit from a series 
of papers and discussions related to the core-based vocational- 
technical curriculum. 

To set the stage for this exchange the keynote speaker, James 
McConas delivered a challenging address, "Expanding Horizons Cur- 
riculum for Vocational Education — An Organizational Plan for the 
70' s.” McComas' speech thus established the groundwork for the 
presentations of findings of The Center’s research project, con- 
cerned with the pedagogical aspects of teaching, sought to iden- 
tify the tasks required of teachers in each vocational service. 
Three hundred and ninety performance elements relating to the 
duties and functions of vocational teachers were identified and 
analyzed in the study. These papers included in the proceedings 
summarize the work of Dr. Cotrell and associates. 

A series of small group discussions and a panel reaction fol- 
lowed the presentations of Cotrell and associates. The reactors, 
all vocational educators in administrative capacities, gave their 
views on the research and its ramification. Six discussion groups 
were then formed to further cull meaning and allow for participant 
reactions to the research. 

The following day a presentation by Duane L. Blake on "The 
Objectives of the Core Curricula -- Operational Vistas” became 
the basis for a reaction panel and symposium of five vocational 
education administrators. The symposium was followed by several 
small groups discussing and reacting to the views of the previous 
speakers. The afternoon sessions saw five vocational teacher 
educators present their views on, “Teaching Strategies for Core 
Teacher Education Courses.” This symposium was then followed by 
small group work sessions. 
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The final day of the seminar sought to tie together the 
seminar program. After observing, talking, and working for two 
and one-half days, three members of the seminar staff discussed 
what they felt would be, M The Impact of the Core Teacher Educa- 
tion Curricula as Seen by the: Researcher, Department Chairman, 

and Teacher Educator . 51 These presentations were followed by a 
"Conference in Review, 1 ' given by the keynote speaker whose task 
was to evaluate the seminar as it progressed through the week. 

In the concluding meeting a panel of five conference participants 
were asked to evaluate the seminar from their point of view. 

The following collection of scholarly papers, reactions and 
evaluations of the seminar are given to the reader with the hope 
they will contribute to a more effective and efficient program 
development in vocational and technical education. 

Edward T. Ferguson, Jr. 

Conference Co-chairman 
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Foundation Papers Of The Seminar 



EXPANDING HORIZONS CURRICULUM FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION— AN ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN FOR THE "70'S" 



JAMES D. McCOMAS* 



No more intolerable condition can be imposed upon 
a human being than to render him useless. Yet one of 
the most devastating conditions of modern man, useless- 
ness, is the overwhelming plight of the disadvantaged.' 

This plight of the disadvantaged presented by Smith in Teach- 
ers for the Real World should be of serious concern to all educa- 
tors, especially vocational educators. However, those youth and 
adults who are now caught up in a feeling of hopelessness are but 
part of many groups of a total population to be served by voca- 
tional education curricula and programs. The disparity of needs 
is as wide as there are classifications, groups and categories, 
both in and out of school. Visualize the range demonstrated by 
the mentally retarded, the functionally illiterate, low achievers, 
physically handicapped, the able but non-college bound, rural and 
urban poor, and those whose races happen to be in the minority. 

There are other classifications and subgroupings which could be 
used to demonstrate the comprehensive nature and scope of curric- 
ula which vocational education must provide. To add to the level 
of frustration, local populations may represent many of these 
typologies but in such sparse numbers that traditional concepts 
and programs must be discarded. 

The identification of population groups, their characteristics, 
their occupational goals and needs are merely early steps in cur- 
ricula planning and development. We still must identify the 
potential level of attainment for the various groups, and the im- 
plications for their entry into an occupation and possible career 
ladders or patterns. Occupational aspirations of individuals 
within the various groups may be unrealistic, either from a lack 
of motivation which would reflect low levels of aspiration, or, 



*Dr. McComas is Dean, College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

•b. Othanlel Smith, Teachers for the Real World (Washington, 
D.C.: American Association of Col leges for Teacher Education, 

1969) , p, I . 
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on the other hand, too high because individuals' potentials do 
not seem to coincide wit u aspirations. Part of the problem may 
reside with existing curricula in vocational education which in 
some instances may be inadequate or inappropriate. Only until 
we have reached the point where the major elements of a total 
program in vocational education are available for a variety of 
groups of students can we make fair judgments as to disparities 
between individual potential and career goals. 

The sixties have been characterized by a growing technology 
which contributed to occupational obsolescence and changed the 
face of the world of work by not only scrapping many jobs, but 
by the creation of many new ones. Technology, too, has helped 
to change values previously associated with the "hard work ethic" 
where "brawnpower" has been replaced by brainpower, horsepower, 
and solid state electronic gear. Thus, we have found manipulative 
skills which are continuous and replicative and do not require 
independent and variable judgments have easily been programmed 
for performance by computers and other mechanical hardware. One 
merely needs to witness the work of the computer in the operation 
of highly precisioned lathe work for an example. 

Specialization characterizes both our schools and society. 
Liberal arts colleges which for so many years stressed the; need 
for a general and liberal education now see many of their disci- 
plines highly vocational in their orientation in that the chemis- 
try department is frequently concerned with the preparation of 
chemists; the department of history is often quite concerned about 
the preparation of historians and so forth* Many of the arts and 
sciences nave succumbed to a vocaticnalism of their own or, if you 
please, we have seen the professionalization of the arts and sci- 
ences. This is the very thing 10 to 15 years ago that these same 
disciplines were critical of vocational education for its "nar- 
rowness of scope." 

While many benefits have resulted from educational special- 
ization, it does make curriculum planning and development increas- 
ingly complex. Those planning vocational education curricula 
must have an extensive knowledge of the total program of vocation- 
al education, and those who have the problem of articulating voca- 
tional education into a total curriculum to secure symbiotic 
values have an even greater task. 

State directors of vocational education (and perhaps even 
college deans) in their zeal to push for more rapid articulation 
of all services at the university level may contribute to some 
serious side effects* Especially could this be true, if their 
end goal would be to abolish specializations. 

There must always be a knowledge base. Therefore, while it 
may not remain in its present form of organization, there will be 
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a continued need for specialization and some type of vocational 
services. An articulation of programs does not necessarily mean 
the end of identifiable specialties. For this reason, I would 
argue against any strategies for curriculum planning and devel- 
opment which failed to recognize the need for specialization at 
the undergraduate level and some degree at the master's level. 



TRENDS IN STRUCTURE AND PROGRAMS 

In its early development vocational education was character- 
ized and exploited for its unique functions. Its "separateness" 
was encouraged and enhanced by categorical funding and by efforts 
to protect vocational educators from nonvocational tasks. School 
administrators in some cases found that there was more of a pre- 
occupation with state standards (often obtaining the status of 
mosaical law) and which may have focused more upon "thou shalt 
not 1 ' than a concern for occupational competence developed by the 
program 1 s graduates. 

A. Search for Identity . Vocational-technical education has 
not by a~y means been a failure but it has demonstrated weaknesses 
from time to time. There have been times when some within voca- 
tional education have fallen trap to placing a higher value in 
seeking academic respectability than in providing occupational 
competence. In addition, there may have been a few instances 
where the primary concern was to maintain vocational service in- 
tegrity or identity rather than on cooperative planning and teach- 
ing to meet a range in occupational choices (especially for limited 
numbers of students which characterize the smaller school) . 

Could it be possible too that state and federal legislation 
and educational planners have ignored that perhaps there are more 
rural than uroan poor? It is a matter of record that many uni- 
versities have prepared their student teachers in vocational ed- 
ucation and other fields in schools that are neither small, rural, 
isolated end poor; nor have many of these experiences been in 
poor urban areas represented by the inner city. 

B . The Missing Element in Curriculum Planning and Develop - 
ment. Vocational education, historically, has been a missing 
element in strategies for total curriculum planning and develop- 
ment. (Please note that I did not state that vocational educa- 
tion was missing from the total curriculum. ) A major reason for 
this missing element has been the influence of those in positions 
of professional leadership who have enjoyed state and national 
status. These teachers, writers, and researchers of curriculum 
planning and development frequently have taken the following 
positions regarding vocational education* 

. . . (a) ignore it entirely and focus only on general 

education requirements; (b) recognize it as being present 
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but only to be tolerated because it cannot be summarily 
dismissed? and (c) present it as a facet of total cur- 
riculum without supporting or rejecting it. 

Griswold is cited by Taba as stating: 

A rejection of technical subjects and of voca- 
tional education of any sort as a narrowing in- 
fluence is the logical consequence of this 
viewpoint. That type of "education" is con- 
sidered to be not education, but training. It 
is uncalled for encroachment on the essential 
task of liberal education. 

While Taba did not attempt such an argument against vo- 
cational education, she does present a view of general 
education and infers that vocational education is not 
an integral part of her theory of curriculum planning 
and development. A contrasting point of view is pre- 
sented by Saylor and Alexander who have presented a 
rather unbiased description of typical curricula for 
vocational education. However, it may be concluded that 
they do not support or reject vocational education in 
planning the total curriculum as is illustrated in the 
following statement: 

. . * it should be understood that we are not 
here considering the justification for or the 
place of vocational education in the program 
of common schooling of children and youth, but 
only the validity of the curriculum organiza- 
tion itself, 

A review of other current writings by most national lead- 
ers in curriculum planning and development would reveal 
points of view on a continuum somewhere between or in 
agreement with the sources cited . 2 

C. A Favorable Climate . The climate is now most favorable 
for incorporating^ vocational^ education into total curriculum 
planning and development, I find that lay people, legislatures, 
and people from the disciplines are all much more supportive of 
vocational education and its programs. A disenchantment for 
higher education because of campus unrest? growing concern about 
the unemployment rate; the obsolescence created by technology? 



2 J . D. McComas , "Vocational Educatlon--A Missing Element In 
Curriculum Development," Agricultural Education Magazine (December, 
1967), pp. 134*135. 





the plight of the underprivileged in the inner city and rural 
poor are just a few of the factors which have caused a greater 
focus upon and support for vocational education. 

D. The Door is Ajar . While most state universities have 
not adopted open-door admissions policies for their students, the 
door is at least partially ajar for minority groups and at the 
insistence by some of those who in the past have demonstrated the 
greatest bias against vocational and technical education programs 
at the university level. Thus, our "campus cousins" find it more 
difficult to maintain logical consistency when they are tempted 
to criticize vocational students and programs. These factors, 
plus the concomitant respectability accrued by the availability 
of funds for research, training, and development for vocational 
and technical education may not have, in the minds of soma, put 

it in the "educational country club" but these factors have erased 
most all doubts about its parentage and respectability l 

E. Emerging Patterns . It was disappointing in the early 
sixties to see vocational services attempt to secure additional 
funding by criticizing each other, rather than building their 
individual cases on needs and contributions which they could prom- 
ise by higher levels of funding. I am sure that we are pleased 
that the profession seems to have matured since that time. 

There is considerable evidence which indicates that the vo- 
cational services are working and planning together both within 
state departments and at universities. Many state departments 
have attempted to fuse the vocational services for planning, 
developing, implementing, and evaluating total programs in voca- 
tional education. Surface changes in organizational structure at 
the state department level are probably greater than those in 
vocational education at the university level. However, it is no 
secret that in any major reorganization there is often much more 
resulting concern and time consumed in justifying the change and 
in responding to the structural change than in focusing upon the 
real issues of program change and development. 

Universities too provide poor models for demonstrating change. 
At some institutions it is extremely difficult to secure approval 
for new programs or even new courses. The titles of some courses 
at universities are very poor indicators of course content, and 
"special problems and seminars in vocational education" have cov- 
ered a broad range of sins and course offerings! 

In many instances, large departments representing individual 
vocational service areas have developed and maintained their own 
doctoral programs. Partly, the maintenance of these programs has 
been at the expense of their students who "with advisement" have 
elected practically all of their major course work within the 
department. 
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Unfortunately, this single vertical extension of courses and 
experiences does not mesh with the real world in which the new 
graduate will find himself. If he or she seeks employment at the 
university level within the next 10 years he or she can expect to 
be a professor of vocational or occupational education which will 
be characterized by fused programs at the master’s and doctoral 
levels and with some fusion at the undergraduate level. If, on 
the other hand, the new graduate wishes to enter supervision or 
administration within a state department, public school junior 
college or area school, the ability to give direction to a total 
program already is very apparent. To knowingly perpetuate programs 
which limit the graduate’s professional choices and career mobil- 
ity borders upon intellectual dishonesty. 

The history and development of vocational education at various 
universities have posed and continue to pose problems. (Especially 
is this true where vocational programs and departments are to be 
found within three or four colleges on the same university campus.) 
The duplication of courses and overlap in programs in vocational 
education is the rule more often than the exception. Some attempts 
for cooperation are apparent but much more must be accomplished. 

The following are some of the arrangements which may be found 
at the university levels 

1. Separate bachelor's, master's, and doctoral programs for 
each vocational service with very little mix in students 
or faculty. Too, in some cases, one state university 
will have some vocational programs with others at one or 
more remaining universities. 

2. Separate departmental programs in vocational education, 
but where students are encouraged to select courses in 
various vocational service areas. Articulation itf al- 
most impossible to achieve in this arrargement and. a 
major concern is usually that of maintaining vocational 
service integrity or separateness. 

3. Separate departmental programs, but a few courses and 
seminars which ere team or cooperatively taught. 

4. A unified program in occupational education which attempts 
to prepare the graduate to give direction to a total pro- 
gram of vocational education or to cooperatively contribute 
to an integral part of that program. 

We have learned very quickly that a single unit for all vo- 
cational service areas does not in itself assure a unified and 
articulated undergraduate or graduate program. However, I am 
convinced that a single unit does provide the most hope for ini- 
tiating the needed changes in both undergraduate and graduate 
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programs. There are many arrangements which one could have with- 
in such a single unit which would continue to recognize the in- 
dividual specializations and meet larger goals as well. However, 
the director, head, chairman, coordinator, or whatever title the 
administrator of the unit has, must have both financial and pro- 
gram leadership and authority vested with him or her. I am not 
optimistic about other arrangements which do not provide specifi- 
cally for these two conditions. I have less hope for arrangements 
where the specialties retain departmental or pseudo-departmental 
status. I feel these must be secondary to the total unit. More 
is needed than coordination. Further, it is my bias that this 
unit should be under the supervision and administration of the 
college of education for a variety of reasons which include this 
college's responsibility for providing for the professional educa- 
tion of teachers. It is the only college on the university campus 
which has this as its primary purpose . I am pragmatic enough to 
know that what I have proposed may not be possible at this time 
on many campuses. However, there are compromises which could be 
made to provide total programs in occupational education. 



EXPANDING HORIZONS CURRICULUM FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Many labels have been applied to recent attempts to provide 
a total program for vocational or occupational education. One 
could choose from a number of available labels: core, unified, 

fused, and interdisciplinary. Perhaps the greatest misuse has 
been made of the latter label where the various vocational services 
have been equated as representing unique disciplines. 

From the available curriculum labels, I have elected the ex- 
panding horizons concept for vocational education for two primary 
reasons. Perhaps before giving these reasons it would be well to 
tell you that Paul Hanna is given credit for developing the basic 
plan for this organizational and conceptual plan for the expanding 
horizons curriculum in elementary education. The elementary stu- 
dent starts his early schooling with a study of those things and 
people around him (including social and environmental relation- 
ships) with which he is most familiar. As his study progresses, 
he moves from his small local environment (of home, neighborhood, 
school, and community) to expanded study of state, region, and 
the world. 

I like the idea of the expanding horizons curriculum applied 
to vocational education for it represents both a concept and a 
philosophy which should characterize our efforts in planning and 
developing curricula for vocational education in the seventies. 

I like the application of the concept for it could allow a focus 
on the student's initial choice or interests in a single or few 
occupations and could expand to permit a number of students with 






both common and unique interests to expand their horizons through 
the availability of a program if not a total one, at least one 
with elements far beyond those represented by a single vocational 
service . 

I am partial to the philosophy which could be associated with 
such a curriculum which would permit and encourage upward mobility 
within an occupation or family of occupations? and would concom- 
itantly provide an expanded number of choices for exploration , 
experience and training in a variety of occupations*. Fostering 
such a philosophy would provide new opportunities for students 
enrolled in public school programs and would mandate that the 
vocational undergraduate and graduate student at the university 
level would be prepared in a program whose horizons expanded to 
include more than a single vocational service area and showed the 
dependent relationships within occupational education and between 
the latter and a total program of education. 

ELEMENTS OF AN EXPANDING HORIZONS CURRICULUM 

A few elements of such a curriculum for vocational education 
at the public school level would include: 

1. Commonalities or principles which may relate to occupa- 
tional skills for a variety of occupations expanded beyond 
single vocational service areas. 

2. The application of knowledge and skills gained from sub- 
ject matter in general education courses. 

3. Opportunities and qualifications in various occupations. 

4. An understanding of self and others performing in various 
occupational roles. 

5. Planned and supervised experiences in an occupation or 
occupations. 

A few of the elements of an expanded horizons curriculum for 
vocational and technical education might include: 

A. Some possible emphases in vocational education: 



1. History and development of vocational education in- 
cluding the impact and implication of various legis- 
lation. 

2. Philosophy of vocational and technical education. 

3. Elements of a total program in vocational and tech- 
nical education and their relationships to each other 
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(nature and scope of programs represented by the 
various vocational service areas and units) . 



4. Curriculum planning and development for a total pro- 
gram in vocational education. 

5. Evaluation of programs in vocational education. 

6. Research in vocational education. 

7. Internship in vocational education. 

B. Some possible emphases in other areas of teacher educa- 
tion : 

1. Vocational development theory. 

2. Principles of curriculum planning and development. 

3. Selected courses in media. 

4. Selected courses focusing upon disadvantaged students. 

5. Selected courses in administration and supervision. 

6. Selected courses in research and statistics. 

C. Some other possible areas of study: 

1. Selected courses in sociology. 

2. Selected courses in psychology. 

3. Selected courses in economics and political science. 

These have been presented, not for the purpose of suggesting 
them as model courses, but to show the planning and articulation 
of a curriculum which has expanding horizons. 

THE USE OF SPECIALISTS 

Much discussion has taken place recently as to how vocational 
education should engage and incorporate those dimensions from the 
disciplines which would allow "expanded horizons." Some major 
alternatives might be: 

1. Employ such specialists as sociologists, economists, 

political scientists, etc. either within the college or 
even the department on a full- or part-time basis. 
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2. Cooperatively develop special courses with the various 
departments either for your students or for your students 
and others within the college of education, 

3, Secure an educator with an area of interest and experi- 
ence in these areas and help him to grow in a new role. 

There are advantages and disadvantages attached to the vari- 
ous options. The personnel who are already on hand in the various 
areas and their past relationships are factors to be recognized. 
Some institutions have been successful with the options stated 
here or adaptations of them. However, I would commend for your 
reading an article by Norman L. Friedman who speaks to some of 
the points raised here. I commend the entire article for your 
reading . 

I want to select only the following citation from Friedman* s 
article : 



But what most took me out of a professional school 
of education, in the final analysis, was the intro- 
spective decision that, for the long run, my substan- 
tive and topical sociological interests were too gener- 
al, broad and changing to be satisfied in that context. 
I came to believe that the sociologist who chooses a 
professional school as his academic home should be 
prepared and feel some obligation and dedication to 
focus all his sociological energies on that one pro- 
fessional/institutional sector, be it education, 
medicine, law, social work or whatever. This I was 
not personally inclined to do on a long-term basis, 
so I eventually changed to a position in general 
sociology . 3 



STATE DEPARTMENT-UNIVERSITY ROLES 
MUST BE COMPLEMENTARY 

If we are to support a philosophy that every student should 
have opportunities for expanded horizons, then there must be 
close cooperation between state departments and universities. If 
each is primarily interested in exercising its own prerogatives 
and control and is suspicious of the other's motives then we can 
predict less than the best opportunities for good programs to 
emerge. 



■^Norman L. Friedman, "Reflections of a Sociologist In a 
School of Education," Educational Sociologist, 1 (Spring, 1970), 
No. 3. 





Even where relationships between these two agencies are cor- 
dial (and in most cases they are) much more joint planning, con- 
sultation and evaluation must be realized. A national conference 
which focused upon models for cooperative planning and program 
development for state departments and universities would be a 
valuable contribution. 

For some, a conference of this nature would be threatening 
and increase insecurity, but I believe that mature professionals 
in state departments and universities would welcome such an op- 
portunity to explore and perhaps propose strategies or models. 



Assuming that «5tate departments continue to reorganize with 
a focus on a total program of vocational education and that uni- 
versities develop vocational curricula with expanding horizons, 
a major consideration remains. How does a state department or a 
university move from a position of "separateness" in vocational 
education to a unified approach? The agreement upon philosophy 
and organizational formats which nurture a unified approach are 
essential and early considerations, but these alone are not suf- 
ficient. 

When industry turns out a new or greatly modified product, 
changes frequently are made in the assembly line, equipment, and 
often new personnel are secured. However, as most of us in po- 
sitions of educational leadership know, we are expected to make 
changes largely with existing staff, and by using the same assem- 
bly line and equipment with very little, if any, extra funds to 
turn out a new and different "product." Imagine the frustration 
of a supervisor of one of the service areas with 20 years of 
experience in that service who is abrubtly "knighted" as director 
of program planni;ig--or program evaluation. Similar examples 
could be taken from the university level. Existing staff in 
emerging positions may find it difficult to be accepted by their 
colleagues in other vocational services. The illustrations and 
examples he or she uses in communicating program concepts and 
principles may reflect that his or her experience and knowledge 
have excluded services other than his or her own. 

Those of us at the university level who have had the experi- 
ence of searching for a departmental chairman for a unified de- 
partment of occupational education know how difficult it is to 
identify persons who have the comprehensive knowledge required to 
meet emerging needs in this field. Few universities have grad- 
uated these kinds o:: personnel. The few that are to be found are 
more the product of their own desire to expand their own horizons. 
Must we then find ourselves pouring "old wine into new bottles?" 

I would suggest that this does not necessarily have to be the cate. 

O 



OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES? 
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This dimension could and perhaps should be a future conference 
topic for exploration of the duration and magnitude of the present 
one. Time available new will not allow the topic the consider- 
ation it deserves. However, I would like to make the following 
observations : 

1. Faculty and state department staff can, will, and do 
c hange . If educational leaders cannot accept this as- 
sumption , then they have condemned their own ability to 
lead. I have seen senior faculty and senior state-staff 
members change when it has become apparent to them that 
change is both desirable and necessary. 

2. Colleges and public schools ha T e (in the main) demon- 
strated that they can make changes with existing per- 
sonnel as witnessed by the adoption of modern math and 
other educational innovations. 

3. It . might be possibl e to gain a comprehensive overview 
ar;d understanding of a total program overtime in roles 
which are emerging. However, the profession cannot 
afford such a luxury of time required, and this process 
of experience overtime does not insure the role incum- 
bent that he or she will get the diversity of experi- 
ences needed for such a role . 

4. Workshops and in-service education efforts for these new 
rC'les should include both state-staff and teacher edu- 
ce. tors and would likely speed up understanding, accep- 
tance, and adoption of a unified approach. Further, 
exchanges of staff members for a quarter or semester 
between universities and state departments could be 

he lpful. 

5. Intensive summer institutes for faculty and state-staff 
development which would also include inputs from busi- 
ness and industry should receive state and federal funding. 
Teacher educators and state-staff might be more effective 
ir. the long run if they planned to close their offices 

for a six-week period in the summer to gain additional 
experience and expertise needed to give direction to a 
total program of vocational education. Such efforts 
could and should be followed by two or three other pe- 
riods during the year. 

Finally, I believe we have in this country, indeed in this 
conference, professionals ir. vocational education who have the 
capability of shaping tha future of vocational education so it 
will continue to serve as an increasingly important part of a 
total program of education. If we are to accomplish that end, 
we must be more venturesome than we have in the past. At times, 
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we must be willing to abandon safe and comfortable programs which 
serve only a few and be willing to try those that present greater 
risks but promise greater opportunities for those our programs 
should serve. We must be more willing to assume leadership re- 
sponsibilities rather than finding ourselves being pushed in 
directions which we know we should go but fail to do so because 
of vested interests. It is late, much must be done. LET'S DO 
IT! 
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The following series of papers relating to The 
Center's research project "Model Curricula for Voca- 
tional and Technical Teacher Education" have been 
edited for these proceedings. The original presenta- 
tions given at the seminar were made in conjunction 
with a visual presentation using three overhead pro- 
jectors concurrently. Although the following papers 
have been edited, they are in basic content comparable 
to those presented at the seminar. The several hand- 
outs accompanying the presentations are not included 
in the proceeding, but will be available in the final 
report of the research on the Model Currie lla. 





DEVELOPMENTAL HIGHLIGHTS AND PROCEDURES 

CALVIN J . COTRELL* 



For the past several years there has been pressure for cur- 
riculum change in teacher education. An increasing number of 
departments of vocational and technical teacher education are 
evolving as administrative units in colleges of education across 
the nation. In many cases, these departments are the result of 
merging various individual service areas of vocational and tech- 
nical education. The pressure for this change comes from a 
variety of economic, sociological, psychological, and pedagogical 
sources. Shortages of adequately prepared teacher education per- 
sonnel, demands for more qualified vocational and technical teach- 
ers (including conventional as well as new and emerging types) , 
lack of in-service education programs for teachers and other 
leadership personnel, and overlap in offerings from one vocational 
service to another within an institution are representative of 
some of the concerns and problems which have led to the need for 
developing and defending core and specialized curricula for voca- 
tional and technical teacher education. 

It has become increasingly difficult to maintain separate 
departments with each vocational service providing a total pro- 
fessional teacher education program. It seems at times that the 
greatest concern has been to keep vocational teacher education, 
regardless of the service area, from being swallowed by other 
interests. It is past time for vocational teacher educators to 
get their proper and just domain organized and defended. We are 
in many cases behind the times in offering relevant teacher educa- 
tion curricula. I am speaking of the need for more courses which 
are based on the present day activities and needs of teachers. 
Teacher educators must somehow determine the needs cf vocational 
and technical teachers and show substantial evidence to support 
professional education curricula, otherwise, these vocational and 
technical courses shall be lost to liberal arts and general teach- 
er education requirements in baccalaureate and other curricula. 



*Dr. Cotrell is research and development specialist at The 
Center and principal investigator for the project, "Model Curricula 
for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education," at The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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I 

If teacher educators are to groom teachers and leadership person- 
nel, there is no question that they must make a concerted effort 
to provide formalized degree programs to serve all of vocational 
and technical education. No doubt it will be many years before 
we have an adequate supply of personnel from these sources and no 
longer have need for emergency preservice workshops. 

These needs and concerns just cited have led to the research 
and development efforts at The Center in the project, "Model 
Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education," which 
was designed to develop, implement and test curricula for the 
preparation and in-service education of all types of vocational 
and technical teachers. In this project, the pedagogical aspects 
of teaching were studied to identify the performance requirements 
of teachers in each of the vocational service areas. 

As a result of this project, some guideline materials have 
been developed which should be helpful to teacher educators and 
other state leadership personnel ins 1) designing new teacher 
education curricula, 2) revising existing teacher education cur- 
ricula, 3) evaluating teaching and teacher education activity, 
and 4) establishing performance based certification requirements. 

It must be pointed out at this time that we are in the de- 
signing stage of a curriculum designing, developing and testing 
venture which will require several years to complete. Inciden- 
tally, over 1,000 persons in an equal representation of all voca- 
tional services, have contributed substantially to our current 
effort. The project staff has tried in all procedures and meth- 
odology to give the same attention to both common and unique 
elements. By common elements, I refer to competencies required 
of teachers in all vocational services. By unique elements, I 
am referring to competencies important to only one or a few of 
the vocational services. If we have been guilty of favoring 
either aspect of this theme, we have tended to favor unique ele- 
ments in our developmental procedures. 

I am sure we all want to know how to provide relevant teacher 
education courses and we all want to do our best to meet the needs 
of the teachers we serve. As findings are shared with you, please 
keep in mind that the work is just beginning. A complete model 
curriculum has not been developed or tested. 

In October 1967, Cente personnel began work on Phase I of 
the project. The first challenge was a career analysis of voca- 
tional teaching in the vocational services (agricultural, business 
and office, distributive, health occupations, home economics, 
technical, and trade and industrial education). This effort re- 
quired the designing of an occupational analysis methodology 
appropriate for identifying professional level, pedagogical per- 
formance requirements of teachers. The current project has been 



limited to the professional education needs of teachers and we 
have found this aspect to be sufficiently challenging without 
getting involved in the technical competency or general education 
requirements of these teachers. 

Introspection and interview techniques of occupational anal- 
ysis were: applied to identify 237 performance requirements or 
elements. These performance elements were evaluated by a task 
force of teacher educators, state supervisors and master teachers. 
The task force represented seven services of vocational and tech- 
nical education and 19 different states. The importance of each 
performance element for beginning and experienced secondary and 
post-secondary teachers was rated for each vocational service. 
These data were analyzed to determine the common and unique ele- 
ments. There were very few differences found between the elements 
important to secondary and post-secondary teachers. Approximately 
three percent of the elements were found to be unique for experi- 
enced teachers in each service. Approximately 14 percent of the 
elements were found unique for beginning teachers except for dis- 
tributive education which claimed a higher percentage. Distrib- 
utive education, incidentally, was the only area claiming cooper- 
ative education for the bulk of its programs. After reviewing 
the results, the task force was called together to explain the 
ratings. Some of the ratings didn't make sense, therefore, an 
opportunity was provided to discuss the otherwise unexplainable 
differences or lack of differences among services. Performance 
elements rated important to beginning teachers indicated some 
priorities which would be helpful in the development of emergency 
workshops for preservice teacher education. The data on experi- 
enced teachers tended to be valuable for organizing baccalaureate 
and master's level curricula in teacher education. Unfortunately, 
the unique elements tended not to be helpful in projecting needs 
for specialized courses for each service. 

In an effort to verify the 237 elements and discover some 
new elements, a national critical incident study was conducted in 
which 700 teachers supplied critical incidents. Approximately 30 
new elements were discovered; the importance of 140 others was 
verified. The evidence acquired in the analysis of the critical 
incident data tended to give one more tool to use in making deci- 
sions on important performance elements to consider in curricular 
projections . 

To better communicate the possible intent of the performance 
elements, the project staff started developing general objectives. 
The thought was that this would be a natural and intermediate 
step from performance element discovery to getting down to the 
specific objectives of teacher education problems. That is, 
general objectives would serve as guidelines for the project staff 
and others who would be concerned with developing, revising or 
evaluating teacher education curricula. Before the general 
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objectives were completed the pressure of the national concerns 

for cooperative educational personnel needs was felt. Ihus, an 

extension of this project was initiated to study the teacher ed- 
ucation needs of teacher-coordinators of cooperative secondary 
school programs. 

The emerging off-farm agricultural, distributive, wage 
earning home economics, office, special needs, and trade and in- 
dustrial cooperative programs were included in phase 2 of the 
study. As in phase 1, the pedagogical functions of teacher- 
coordinators of cooperative programs were identified through 
interview and introspection career analysis techniques. Three 
hundred and eighty-five performance elements vere identified. 

The importance of these elements to the success of teacher- 
coordinators was evaluated by mailing an instrument to a 300 mem- 
ber national advisory committee of outstanding teacher-coordi- 
nators (50 for each of six areas) selected at random from nomi- 
nations by state supervisory personnel. Incidentally, the 
advisory committee represented 12 states with the greatest experi- 
ence in the types of cooperative programs represented in the 
study. Advisory committee recommendations were analyzed to deter- 
mine the relative importance of each performance element for each 
vocational service and to all services. A factor analysis was 
used to help identify clusters of elements. Then, a 10 percent 
stratified random sample of the advisory committee was: called to 
The Center for a meeting to review the results and help interpret 
the analyses. 

If you have any faith in outstanding teacher-coordinators 
knowing what pedagogical duties are required of them, you will be 
interested to learn that there were only minor differences dis- 
covered in the performance requirements for the six services or 
areas. We had to conclude that our study of performance require- 
ments did not support the original theme of common and unique 
elements. That is, finding elements common to all services and 
elements unique to each service. 

By logical interpretation and comparative analysis, the re- 
sults of the two phases of this project have been merged and re- 
duced into one set of performance elements. Perhaps in doing 
this the results have been over simplified but it is hoped that 
you will appreciate not having to examine several data sources. 
Vrom the project's investigations to date (through phases 1 and 
2) , the staff has been forced to conclude the performance require- 
ments for a career-based and relevant teacher education program 
are (1) the same for secondary and post- secondary teachers of in- 
school laboratory programs in all services and (2) the same for 
teacher- coordinators of cooperative programs for ell services. 
However, the requirements for teachers of in-school programs were 
found to be different from those for teacher-coordinators of 
cooperative programs. At the present time we have performance 
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elements of pedagogy for all teachers in core basic and perfor- 
mance requirements for in-school laboratory and cooperative per- 
sonnel in two options. Please note that we are not saying that 
the specific objectives or teaching strategies ov type of teacher 
education programs or courses or the time of offering are the same 
for all services. 

The developmental highlights and procedures have been re- 
viewed. Subsequent presentations in this series will familiarize 
you with a career analysis procedure to identify the performance 
requirements. Two presentations will be given on core basic and 
one on core options in revealing these performance requirements. 
Then, presentations will be given on how the performance elements 
may be used in developing general objectives and specific objec- 
tives suitable for courses to prepare educational personnel in 
your own institution or state. Finally, a summary for the series, 
some ideal dimensions for the model, and projected steps and needs 
will be presented. 
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CAREER ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

MARILYN J. MOLNAR* 



In this presentation, the performance basis of the staff’s 
effort will be described by reviewing the analysis procedures 
which led to the development of performance categories, elements 
and clusters. Communication in the subsequent presentations will 
be dependent upon understanding the terms and concepts which were 
used in this vocational and technical teaching career analysis. 

The three major terms with which you must be familiar are "cate- 
gory," "performance element," and "cluster." 

The project staff divided the pedagogical requirements of 
teachers into 10 functional categories in order to focus efforts 
on workable sized blocks. The first category is Program Planning, 
Development and Evaluation . In this category the teacher would 
help plan, develop and evaluate the vocational program. This 
category includes such tasks as conducting a vocational survey 
and working with an advisory committee. The second category is 
Instruction-Planning . In this category, the teacher's duties 
revolve around selecting and developing units and lessons of 
instruction. Also included in this category would be selecting 
instructional materials. 

The third category is Instruction-Execution . This category 
involves the teacher in the effective use of teaching methods 
and educational technology. The fourth category is Instruction - 
Evaluation . Here the teacher would be assessing, reporting and 
interpreting student progress. The fifth category is Managemen t . 
In this category the teacher is involved with such tasks as com- 
pleting reports and managing the laboratory and students. 

The sixth category is Guidance . In this category the teacher 
is involved with the advising and counseling of the students. 

This is in addition to those specific duties performed by the 
school's guidance counselor. The seventh category is School - 
Community Relations . Here the teacher is involved in school and 



*Mrs. Molnar is a technical assistant at The Center and 
assistant Investigator of Phase II of the project "Model Cur- 
ricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Educatloi," The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
Co I umbus , Ohio. 
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community activities which will aid in developing mutual cooper- 
ation. The Fighth category is Student Vocational Organize tion . 

In this category the teacher is involved with organizing and 
advising the student organization. 

The ninth category is Professional Role and Development . In 
this category the teacher would be involved in all the activities 
that would aid in his professional development, such as partici- 
pating in professional organizations and obtaining advance train- 
ing. The tenth category is Coordination . This category is con- 
cerned with the teacher-coordinator's duties in maintaining the 
cooperative vocational program. Examples of tasks included in 
this category would be establishing training stations and super- 
vising student-learners. 

As a quick review, the 10 categories are: 

1. Program Planning, Development and Evaluation 

2 . Instruction-Planning 

3. Ins true tion-Executio33 

4 . Instruction-Evaluation 

5 . Management 

6 . Guidance 

7 . School-Community Relations 

8 . Student Vocational Organization 

9 . Professional Role and Development and 

10. Coordination . 

After identifying the 10 categories the next step was to 
identify the performance elements. A performance element is a 
statement of an observable behavior which describes what a teacher 
will be doing as he functions in the teacher role. A sample ele- 
ment would be present information with the overhead projector . 

The performance element may be further defined or clarified by 
the following specific statements: 

1. A performance element consists of teacher behavior which 
may be divided into steps or sub-concepts which are 
organizable and teachable. 

2. A performance element is an entity in itself (capable of 
standing alone) , but has greater meaning and utility in 
combination with other elements. 
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3. A performance element is a statement of teaching behavior 
recognized and understood by a majority of the members 
of the teaching profession. 

To facilitate the development of performance elements a list 
of standards was composed by the project staff to be followed in 
writing the performance elements. The performance element must: 

1. Be a clear, concise statement. 

2. Contain no abbreviations or ambiguous words. (Words such 
as "appreciate , " "know," and "believe" should be avoided.) 

3. Begin with one action verb. 

4. Be a simple statement without qualifiers. (Unless the 
qualifier is essential to the meaning of the statement.) 

5. Be capable of being broken down into sub-topics. (An 

example of this w^ \d be as follows: present information 

with a sound motion picture. Not: focus a projector.) 

6. Differentiate teaching behaviors. (An example for this 

would be as follows: conduct a panel discussion. Not: 

use group discussion methods.) 

7. Contain current teacher education terminology. 

8. Be applicable to all vocational service areas. (In other 
words, include synonyms to make the performance element 
statement acceptable to mote than one service °rea rather 
than prepare several similar performance elements which 
are acceptable only to a single service area.) 

After the merging of all the data from Phase I and Phase II 
of the project, a list of 390 elements was completed. To facil- 
itate communication related performance elements were grouped into 
clusters under their respective category. The grouping of ele- 
ments under 50 performance oriented cluster titles resulted from 
a combination of a factor analysis by computer and logical syn- 
thesis by the project staff. 

Now to review, it is important to remember that there are 
10 categories, 5_0 clusters, and 390 elements. An example of each 
of these is as follows: 

Category: Instruction-Execution 

Cluster: Engage Educational Media and Aids 

Element: Present information with overhead projector. 

The 50 cluster titles plus samples of performance elements 
will be given in the next three presentations. 
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CORE BASIC PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

CHARLES R . DOTY * 



This presentation and the next two will identify all the 
clusters of performance elements evaluated as being important 
guidelines to develop the model curricula. The guidelines con- 
sist of two parts; 1) chose labeled c ore basic , required for all 
teachers; and 2) the core options for in-school laboratory teach- 
ers and teacher-coordinators of cooperative programs. This pre- 
sentation and the next will present the performance requirements 
that should be met by all students--the core basic of the model 
curricula. Following the core basic presentation, the core 
options will be presented. The guidelines are for the develop- 
ment of model curricula for teacher education in secondary and 
post-secondary in-school programs as well as secondary coopera- 
tive education programs. The inclusion of these clusters of 
performance elements for the model curricula is supported by 
evidence obtained from the statistically tested data with logical 
interpretation by the project staff. 

Four categories of the total of 10 will now be presented. 
These categories are: 1) Instruction-Planning , 2) Instruction - 

Execution , 3) Instruction-Evaluatio n, and 4) Professional Hole 
and Development . 

The titles of the clusters of performance elements within 
each category just mentioned will be presented in the following 
paragraphs. Please recall that a cluster title represents thos' 
performance elements which were combined through a process of 
factor analysis and logical synthesis. 

Within the category, Instruction-Planning are five clusters; 
of performance elements. These clusters are: 1) Structure A 

Course, 2) Design A Course Unit, 3) Plan A Lesson, 4) Select 
Instructional Resources, and 5) Develop Instructional Materials. 



*Dr. Doty is assisf-ot professor and advisor in technical 
education, Rutgers Un 1 I ty , and was associate Investigator of 
Phase II of the project, "Model Curricula *or Vocational and Tech- 
nical Teacher Education, 11 The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio .State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The clusters of performance elements in the category Instruc - 
tion-Execution are: 1) Direct Student Activity , 2) Promote Group 

Interaction, 3) Apply Basic Instructional Strategies, 4} Employ 
Teacher Centered Methods of Presentation, and 5) Engage Educational 
Media and Resources. 

The Instruction-Evaluation category has four cluster titles: 

1) Evaluate Performance of Students, 2) Develop Tests and Rating 
Sheets, 3) Administer and Analyze Tests, and 4) Evaluate Quality 
of Instruction. 

The Professional Role and Development category contains the 
cluster titles’! I) Uphold Philosophy and Goals of the Profession, 

2) Contribute Professional Service, 3) Advance One 1 s Professional 
Competencies, 4) Assist with General School Duties, and 5) Super- 
vise Student Teachers. 

Up to this point, I have shown four of the 10 categories and 
the cluster titles within these categories. The next step is to 
present the performance elements under a selected cluster title. 

The cluster title to be illustrated is ,r Apply Basic Instruc- 
tional Strategies" and it is from the category Instruction-Execu - 
tion . This cluster title contains 10 performance elements de- 
scribing what a teacher will be doing as he functions in the 
teacher role . 

The performance elements are: 1) introduce a lesson, 2) ob- 

tain summary for a lesson, 3) employ oral questioning techniques, 

4) acknowledge student verbal and nonverbal cues, 5) enrich in- 
struction to challenge the abilities of the abler student, 6) 
reinforce learning, 7) provide remedial work for slower students, 

8) employ reward techniques, 9) establish frames of reference to 
enable the student to understand a situation from several points 
of view, and 10) apply nonverbal techniques such as gestures, 
facial expressions and silence. 

This presentation has outlined the guideline clusters for 
the categories of instruction and professional role. 
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CORE BASIC PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

(CONTINUED) 

ROGER J. WILSON* 



Four categories considered to be a part of the c ore basic 
portion of the guideline were given in the last presentation. To 
continue — five additional categories are now introduced. These 
are : 

1. Program Planning! Development and Evaluation , 

2. Management, 

3 . Guidance , 

4. School-Community Relations , and 

5 . Student Vocational Organizations . 

These categories along with their appropriate clusters and 
a sample of the elements included in one of the clusters will be 
presented. 

Under the category, Program Planning , Development and Eval - 
uation , two clusters ares 1) Plan a Vocational Program, and 2) 
Evaluate a Vocational Program. 

The elements in this category were identified with recognition 
of the fact that the teacher may function either as an individual 
or as a member of a team with other faculty and administrative 
personnel. 

The elements which were found to be common to all vocational 
education teachers under the category, Management , have been 
grouped into five clusters: 



*Dr. Wilson is associate dean of the college, Southern Colo- 
rado State College, and was assistant Investigator of the project, 
"Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education," 
at The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Project Instructional Resource Needs, 

2. Prepare Budgets, 

3. Procure Supplies and Facilities, 

4. Maintain Records and Filing Systems, and 

5. Control Student Behavior* 

In some instances the teacher's responsibility is expected 
to extend beyond his own area of instruction. For example, in 
the cluster, "Prepare Budgets," the teacher not only prepares a 
tentative budget for his own area, but coordinates it with those 
of other teachers in the area or department and then cooperates 
in presenting it, through proper channels, to the appropriate 
administrator. 

Guidance is an important function of any good education pro- 
gram, particularly in vocational education. The guidance provided 
by the vocational teacher may range from offering detailed infor- 
mation on occupational opportunities to simply referring the stu- 
dent to a more qualified individual for assistance. The common 
elements in this category have been grouped into five clusters: 

1. Obtain Background Information on Students, 

2. Promote Constructive Interrelationships with Students, 

3. Counsel Students, 

4. Involve Resource Persons and Agencies in Assisting 
Students, and 

5. Assist Students in Planning Post-Graduate Education and 
Employment. 

Today, with all of the emphasis and publicity being directed 
toward the need for occupational education, the vocational educa- 
tion teacher is being scrutinized from all levels. Therefore, it 
is important that he eptablish and maintain good relations within 
both the community and the school. 

The project staff found that vocational teachers have impor- 
tant duties which have been placed in the category, School - 
Community Relatio ns . Two clusters of elements are included in 
the core basic guidelines under this category: 1) Maintain Good 

Community Relations, and 2) Maintain Good Intraschool Relation- 
ships . 

Many citizenship and leadership development objectives of a 
vocational education program may be achieved through student 





participation in a student vocational organization. With this 
knowledge the project staff included Student Vocational Organi - 
zation as one of the 10 categories. Three clusters of elements 
are included under this category: 

1. Establish a Student Vocational Organization, 

2. Advise a Student Vocational Organization, and 

3. Participate in Activities of the State and National 
Student Vocational Organization. 

The broad categories and their clusters which are considered 
to be important to the core basic guidelines have been given. 

A sample group of elements that form the cluster, "Plan a 
Vocational Program," from the category. Program Planning, Devel - 
opment and Evaluation , contains the following: 

1. Consult the advisory committee in planning an analysis 
of an occupation, 

2. Analyze occupations with assistance of employers and 
labor representatives , 

3. Identify the competencies needed for entry into an 
occupation , 

4. Describe the occupational standards of performance for 
each task in an occupation, 

5. Assist in writing general objectives for courses offered 
in the vocational education program, 

6. Develop vocational courses by clustering and sequencing 
related tasks, and 

7. Identify knowledge and attitudes required for the per- 
formance of each occupational task included in a course. 

As each element is considered we must visualize the teacher 
in one of two different roles. In one role he may be functioning 
as the only teacher in a given program. In this role he may be 
expected to assume the entire responsibility for planning a voca- 
tional program. In the second role he may be functioning with 
several other vocational education teachers in a given service 
area. In this role he nay function as part of a team which in- 
cludes the other teachers and possibly a department head. 

A total of 36 clusters have been presented which are tenta- 
tively considered the core basic portion of the guidelines for 
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developing model curricula for teacher education. The core basic 
guidelines consist of those clusters considered common to voca- 
tional education teachers preparing to serve in-school laboratory 
secondary and post-secondary programs, and secondary cooperative 
education programs. 

There are still 14 clusters to be considered. However, these 
clusters are grouped into core options and they will be the sub- 
ject for the next presentation. 
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CORE OPTION PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

ANSA M. GORMAN * 



The two previous presentations have shown the clusters which 
have been classified under core basic guidelines. My presentation 
covers core option guidelines . Thus far, two core options have 
been identified^ The first core option contains a category, its 
clusters, and the performance elements for the in-school labora- 
tory program for secondary and post-secondary levels of instruc- 
tion. The second core option contains the categories, clusters, 
and performance elements for secondary- level cooperative educa- 
tion programs such as agricultural off-farm, office occupations, 
distributive education, wage earning home economics, special needs 
and trade and industrial education. 

For the in-school laboratory core option , two clusters of 
performance elements came from the Management category. These 
two clusters are titled: 1) Provide for the Safety of Students 

in the Laboratory, and 2) Maintain the Laboratory. To help you 
understand the cluster, Maintain the Laboratory, a few samples of 
the performance elements or competencies will be given. To "main- 
tain the laboratory," the teacher would have to: 1) maintain an 

inventory of vocational tools, supplies, and equipment assigned 
to the laboratory; 2) arrange for the storage and security of 
supplies and equipment; 3) implement student "check-out" procedures 
for tools, supplies, and equipment used in the vocational labora- 
tory; 4) schedule laboratory equipment for maximum utilization by 
the students; and 5) arrange layout of the laboratory to simulate 
an occupational environment. 

The core option for cooperative education is a little more 
complex because the performance elements which make up this op- 
tion came from three categories. From the category of Program 
P lanning, Development, and Evaluation , two clusters of perfor- 
mance elements were classified as needed by teachers of coopera- 
tive education programs. These clusters are titled: 1) Conduct a 

Community Vocational Education Survey and 2) Maintain an Advisory 
Committee. From the Sc hool and Community Relations category, 



*Dr. Gorman Is research and development specialist at The 
Center and was associate Investigator of Phase II of the project, 
"Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education," 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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the three performance clusters selected were: 1) Plan School- 

Community Relations Activities, 2) Publicize the Vocational Pro- 
gram, and 3) Obtain School-Community Feedback on the Vocational 
Program. All of the clusters in the Coordination category are 
included and these seven performance clusters are: 1) Select 

Student-Learners, 2) Select Training Stations, 3) Develop Training 
Plan and Agreement, 4) Comply with State and Federal Employment 
Regulations, 5) Supervise Student-Learner's On-the-Job Experience, 
6) Evaluate On-the-Job Performance of Student-Learners, and 7) 
Improve Related and On-the-Job Instruction. To help you under- 
stand the cluster, Select Training Stations, a few illustrations 
of performance elements will be given. To "select training sta~ 
tions , " the cooperative education teacher will: 1) establish 

criteria for evaluating training station potential of an employer, 
2) identify prospective cooperative employers to provide on-the- 
job training stations, 3) assess the educational adequacy of a 
prospective training station's facilities and equipment, and 4) 
assess safety provisions of facilities and equipment of the pro- 
spective training stations. 

The 10 categories, 50 clusters, and a few sample performance 
elements have been presented, and you have seen how these have 
been organized into core ba^ic and core option guidelines to plan 
model c?arricula« 
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PERFORMANCE ORIENTED GENERAL OBJECTIVES 



SHIRLEY A. CHASE * 



The clusters for core basic and core options have been de- 
scribed and some sample performance elements have been shown. As 
the project staff was in the process of identifying the perfor- 
mance elements, it was realized that it would be desirable to have 
some means of communicating the intent of each element to avoid 
misinterpretation. The performance oriented general objective 
was conceived for this purpose. The decision was made to write 
the objectives on the general guideline level, so they could be 
used by any vocational teacher educator in developing specific 
performance objectives to fit the particular situation and purpose. 
Actually, the performance oriented general objectives are much 
like behavioral objectives except that they are written on a very 
general level. 

Each performance oriented general objective consists of a 
statement of the desired activity of the teacher, the general 
conditions under which the activity will be carried out and sug- 
gested general criteria for appraising achievement of the objec- 
tive by the teacher. Each general objective is based on one per- 
formance element which is used as a guide in describing the 
activity to be performed by the teacher. The conditions given 
(and/or restrictions and limitations) under which the activity 
will be carried out must be general in nature in order to be flex- 
ible enough to meet the requirements of a variety of teacher ed- 
ucation institutions and programs. A set of general conditions 
has been developed from which the conditions for each general 
objective may be selected. The general conditions from which 
selections would be made are: 

1. Preservice or in-service programs; 

2. Any teacher education institution or program; 

3. A methods class, micro-teaching clinic, student teaching, 
internship or other specific teacher education activity; 



*Mrs. Chase Is a technical assistant at The Center and coor- 
dinator of Phase M of the project, "Model Curricula for Vocation- 
al and Technical Teacher Education," The Center for VocaTional and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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4. Various levels of performance. 

The criteria for assessing the performance of the activity 
are also written on the general level because of the desire to 
encourage the teacher educator to develop his own specific crite- 
ria for evaluation of teacher performance. Each criterion contains 
an observable and measurable key behavior which is considered nec- 
essary for the achievement of the objective by the teacher. It 
was not the investigators* intention to provide a comprehensive 
list of general criteria, but only to offer suggestions of what 
may be used. 



The project staff has developed a performance oriented general 
objective for each of the performance elements. Some are still in 
the process of being refined before they can be utilized by the 
faculty of an implementing institution as guidelines for developing 
the specific performance elements for the particular situation. 

The basis for writing the performance oriented general ob- 
jectives has been reviewed. Now, some examples that have been 
developed by the project staff will be given. The first sample 
general objective is taken from the category: Guidance , the clus- 
ter: Assist Students in Planning Post-Graduate Education and Em- 
ployment, and based on performance element #233: The teacher will 

present information to students on occupational opportunit ies . 

Conditions under which the activity would be performed would 
consist of a combination selected from the lint of general condi- 
tions . 

The criteria suggested for evaluation of the achievement of 
the objective are as follows: 

1. The duties and tasks required of the occupation were 
explained. 

2. Personnel and skill requirements of the occupation were 
explained. 

3. The working conditions and salary associated with the 
occupation were described. 

4. The opportunities for advancement within the occupation 
were explained. 

5. Information on occupational opportunities was assembled 
and displayed. 

6. Students were furnished with brochures and handouts on 
occupational opportunities. 
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The second performance oriented general objective example is 
taken from the category: Student Vocational Organizatio n , the 

cluster: Establish a Vocational Organization, and based on per- 
formance element #274: The teacher will contact state department 

personnel regarding the steps to be followed in organizing a stu - 
dent vocational organization . 

Conditions would be selected from the same list as indicated 
previously and the criteria for the assessment of performance 
would be: 

1. Communication was established with the state department 
personnel responsible for student vocational organiza- 
tions . 

2. Procedures for organizing student vocational organiza- 
tions were obtained from the state department, 

3. All forms and materials necessary for organizing a stu- 
dent vocational organization were obtained from the 
state department. 

The third example of a general objective is taken from the 
category: Instruction-Execution , the cluster: Engage Educational 

Media and Resources, and based on performance element #125: The 

teacher will present information with an overhead projector . 

The general conditions would be selected from the same list 
and the criteria for the assessment of performance would be: 

1. Lesson objectives were analyzed to determine the need 
for using the overhead projector. 

2. The manufacturer's guidelines were followed in setting 
up the projector. 

3. Materials selected were on the comprehension level of 
the students. 

4. A variety of projection techniques was used. 

5. The overhead projector was used to present information 
that would aid in the clarification of the lesson. 

6. All students were able to see and read the projected 
materials . 

You have been introduced to the performance oriented general 
objectives which are the intermediate step between the performance 
elements and the specific performance objectives. 
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SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

JAMES G. BENNETT * 



The performance oriented general objectives havv* been presented 
These general objectives were developed to serve as guidelines for 
the writing of specific performance objectives. The project staff 
has written prototype specific objectives to show how they can be 
developed from the general objectives. Teacher educators and 
others may follow this same procedure in developing specific ob- 
jectives to meet their particular needs. 

The specific objectives to be shown have been developed from 
the general objective — "Present information with an overhead pro- 
jector. " 

The structural components of specific performance objectives 
are: 1) a statement of the desired activity, 2) a statement of 

the conditions under which the activity is to be carried out, and 
3) a statement of the criteria by which the performance of the 
activity may be evaluated. 

One specific performance objective will be presented for 
each educational domain (psychomotor, cognitive, and affective) . 

In addition , the cognitive example will be altered to show per- 
formance for the advanced level and the beginning level. 

In each of the following examples the project staff has: 1) 

stated the desired activity, 2) specified the conditions under 
which the activity is to be carried out, and 3) stated the evalu- 
ative criteria. 

The conditions and criteria are not necessarily complete. 

They could be increased or decreased depending on the intent of 
the teacher educator or evaluator. This also pertains to the 
scale. A five point scale has been used in the examples. The 
scale range could be increased or decreased. The sample specific 



*0r. Bennett Is assistant professor and advisor In distribu- 
tive education, Rutgers University and was graduate research asso- 
ciate and assistant Investigator of Phase I of the project, "Model 
Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education," The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Educaiion, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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objectives are presented with their conditions, criteria and scale. 
Let us turn our attention to the specific objectives. 



Specific performance objective (psychomotor domain) t The ex- 
amp leTor^Thls^domairTTs^ 1 

Given a teaching aids laboratory situation, unJter the super- 
vision of the A-V technician, the prospective teacher will set 
up an overhead projector system including a screen following 
instructions specified in the manufacturer's operation manual. 
This set-up will be accomplished in accordance with the follow- 
ing criteria: 



1. The manufacturer's recommended sequence 
for unpacking was followed. 

2. The manufacturer's sequence for assembly 
of the system was followed. 

3. The projector was leveled. 

4. The screen was aligned. 

5. The projector was focused. 

6. A sample projection was completed to 
test the system. 

Specific performance objective (affective domain) . The ex- 
ample for this domain is-- 

Given an internship teaching situation with the entire re- 
sponsibility for the class and lesson, the teacher (intern) 
will demonstrate a concern for the welfare of his students 
when presenting a lesson with an overhead projector. He 
will exhibit the following standards of behavior: 

Scale 012345 

1. Students were seated to be able to see 
the screen. 

2. Lighting of the room was adjusted for 
comfort. 

3. The quality of the transparencies 
indicated care in their selection or 
development. 

4. The illustrations were appropriate for 
inspiring the students. 



Scale 012345 





Scale 



0 1 2 3 4 5 



5. The illustrations promoted communication 
as indicated by pertinent questions from 
the students. 

Specific performance objective (cognitive domain) advanced 
level . An example for this - domain is-- — — — 

Given the (last) week of an off-campus student teaching 
situation, under the supervision of a cooperating teacher, 
the student teacher will present a lesson with the aid of an 
overhead projector and (multiple overlay) transparencies 
achieving a score of (5) applying the following criteria: 

Scale 012345 



1. The illustrations held the attention of 
the students. 

2. The timing of the injection of the trans- 
parencies was effective in enhancing the 
presentation . 

3. Transparencies were used in an effective 
sequence . 

4. Transparency overlay alignment was 
accurate . 

5. Students were able to see and read the 
projected materials. 

6. A pointer was used to emphasize impor- 
tant parts of the transparency. 

7. A pointer light or transparency pointer 
was used rather than touching the screen 
with an object that might damage it. 

8. The image on the screen was not obscured 
by the movements of the teacher. 

9. The projection lamp was off when trans- 
parencies were not being used. 



Earlier it was stated that the cognitive domain specific per- 
formance objective would be altered to show performance for the 
advanced level and the beginning level. The advanced level example 
has been presented. We can tailor the example for the beginning 
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level teacher by substituting the following key words in the 
brackets as follows: 

Specific performance objective (cognitive domain) beginning 
level . 

Given the [first] week of an off-campus student teaching 
situation under the supervision of a cooperating teacher, 
the student teacher will present a lesson with the aid of 
an overhead projector and [single] transparencies achieving 
a [3] level score applying the following criteria: 

The evaluative criteria for beginning teachers are similar 
to the evaluative criteria for advanced level teachers with one 
exception, criterion number 4-- 11 transparency overlay alignment 
was accurate"--does not apply to beginning level work. Thus, we 
eliminate it and we have our evaluative criteria for the begin- 
ning level. 

You have seen how specific performance objectives may be 
developed using general performance objectives as guides. Three 
sample specific performance objectives representing the three 
domains (psychomotor, cognitive and affective) were presented. 
The conditions, criteria and evaluative scale used in these ex- 
amples could be modified as deemed necessary by the evaluator. 



THE FUTURE: COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF MODEL CURRICULA 

CALVIN J. COTRELL* 



Procedures which were used in developing the guideline mate- 
rials for model curricula have been given. You have been famil- 
iarized with the career analysis techniques used to identify the 
performance requirements—categories , performance elements and 
clusters. These requirements have been presented as a means for 
projecting core basic and core options in vocational teacher ed- 
ucation of personnel for laboratory type programs and for cooper- 
ative type programs. A few examples of general objectives have 
been given. Also, samples of specific performance objectives 
representing the psychomotor, cognitive and affective domains of 
educational objectives have been presented. In the future, many 
more specific performance objectives must be prepared, however, 
it is believed these can be developed best in a cooperative effort 
with a teacher education institution. Because conditions and 
measurement criteria vary so much from institution to institution, 
it is not practical to write specific performance objectives based 
on hypothetical settings and then hope that conditions will be 
correct for an actual teacher education situation. Developing 
the teaching strategies and the specific performance objectives 
v;il! require a great deal of effort. To expedite the development 
of model curricula, some facilitating devices for the generation 
of specific curricular materials must be prepared. By next Sep- 
tember, the project staff will have developed many of these facil- 
itating devices that will assist in selecting teaching strategies 
and in writing and sequencing specific performance objectives. 

Although the performance requirements and guidelines have 
been presented in terms of core basic and core options, it is not 
certain that all offerings at the undergraduate or at the graduate 
level should be core offerings. While the project staff has been 
trying to get at the truth in looking for the common and unique 
elements in vocational and technical teacher education, one might 
say there is no convincing evidence to indicate all these offerings 



*Dr. Cotrell is research and development specialist at The 
Center and principal investlgalor for the project, 11 Mo del Curric- 
ula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education,” at The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
Col umbus, Ohio. 
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must be provided on a core basis. However, there is little evi- 
dence to support specialized offerings. The project staff hopes 
to continue to work toward the initial objective, core courses to 
meet the needs common to all vocational teachers and specialized 
offerings to meet the needs unique to each service area. Perhaps 
these presentations have provoked you to help identify research 
or ideas that will lead to the ideal balance in these offerings. 

You should find our career analysis system and guideline materials 
helpful regardless of your present teacher education program needs. 
It's up to you to decide whether your curricula will be core or 
specialized offerings or a balanced combination. 

A career oriented, performance-based and relevant teacher 
education curricular design has been presented. A few more of 
the ideal dimensions of the model toward which we have been work- 
ing will now be discussed. One of the project staffs concerns 
is for making professional education a viable offering. We be- 
lieve this can be encouraged by starting performanced-based pro- 
fessional education as early as possible in the formalized bacca- 
laureate program. In this situation, we would like to have a 
cooperative program, that is, a prospective teacher starting off 
as a technician or para-professional working with a qualified 
master teacher performing those duties that he is capable of 
handling without prior training, or tasks he is capable of han- 
dling as the result of correlated professional education. This 
on-the-job training and related instruction would start, hope- 
fully, at the very beginning of the degree program. The objective 
would be to provide the necessary relevant professional education 
with these para-professional experiences. The teacher could grow 
from some very minimum kinds of experience in the freshman or 
junior year to the full responsibility for teaching with little 
supervision provided by a master teacher in the senior year or in 
a subsequent internship. Of course, this carries with it the 
assumption that the professional experience will progress from 
the simple to the complex or from little responsibility to great 
responsibility in teaching, i.e., a planned progressive experience 
from the para-professional level to the desired level of profes- 
sional teacher competency. To facilitate that ideal, it seems 
essential to have flexible offerings in small units which we might 
call modules of teacher education. These would be available to 
the prospective teacher on a directed, individualized self-instruc- 
tional basis. The modules would require the very careful develop- 
ment of materials to facilitate individualized instruction. It 
would mean quite a different approach than we now have in many 
teacher education settings. The plan certainly would not eliminate 
the need for many highly qualified teacher educators who definitely 
would become instructional facilitators. If instruction were 
available on this individualized self-instructional basis, the 
master teacher and the teacher educator could meet the needs of 
the prospective teacher and provide opportunity to study perfor- 
mance oriented pedagogy that would be essential and relevant to 
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his job assignment. A prospective teacher would be tested for 
pedagogical competency and given advanced standing if he had prior 
training or experience* Instructional modules for his development 
could then be selected on the basis of his need. Performance- 
based criteria for graduation and certification would be considered 
imperative. It may take many years to develop all of the essential 
materials. We believe that identifying general objectives and then 
developing specific performance objectives, as has been discussed 
previously, is a step in the right direction. These guidelines 
will help us in developing materials such as the individualized, 
self-instruction modules mentioned. It is hoped that a balanced 
combination of individualized instruction and group instruction 
would be provided for the prospective teacher. These dimensions 
plus many others would contribute to the ideal model curricula 
for vocational and technical teacher education. 

In carrying out such an educational program, the teaching 
techniques would be demonstrated which were found most desirable 
and most helpful in local programs. When a person has completed 
a teacher training program, we want him to go forth and to do his 
work in the exemplary manner in which he has been prepared, i.e., 
skilled in the selection and application of a variety of teaching 
methods and techniques. Too often teachers go out and teach as 
they have been taught. In the past, too many of our teachers 
have been teaching by the lecture method only. This may have 
happened because, in many cases, lecturing is the easiest way to 
carry out a teacher education responsibility. Then, of course, 
when our teachers go forth to do good they in turn like to lean 
on the easy way and the way in which they were taught. But, a 
respect for individualized self-instruction isn't all we would 
expect a new teacher to acquire as a result of completing training 
in the model curricula. Among other instructional improvements, 
it is believed that results of The Center's 12 studies and others 
in micro-teaching may be incorporated in the model teacher educa- 
tion curricula. 

Now, let's get back to reality and say a few more words 
about the immediate future. As was indicated previously, the 
project staff is in the designing phase of a curriculum designing, 
developing and testing effort which will take several years to 
complete. One of the next steps is to identify a cooperating 
higher education institution in which to work with the faculty to 
develop model curricula around the performance requirements .iden- 
tified and the best known practice and theory for teacher educa- 
tion. The criteria have not been developed to use for selecting 
the cooperating institution. There are many factors to consider. 

If we are to have many core courses, creative teacher educators 
will be required who are committed to making these kinds of 
courses work. Since many teacher educators now are committed to 
specialized teacher education, the specialized offerings should 
not be a great concern. While there will be a need to develop 
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many facilitating devices and to find ways of improving model 
curricula, one major concern will be in finding a higher educa- 
tion institution where the teacher education faculty members will 
be challenged by the "core ’ 1 concept and will be able to cope with 
teaching core courses. An institution will have to be located in 
a state that will certificate teachers prepared in such an experi- 
mental program. The institutional requirements in the freshman 
to junior years would be a very definite factor. If the entire 
time block is occupied by general education and other requirements, 
it would be impossible to provide the appropriate professional 
education experience in the early stages of the program. It would 
not be possible, then, to follow through with one of the ideals 
mentioned earlier, i.e,, starting professional education on a 
cooperative program basis during the beginning of the program. 

There are many other interesting aspects of model curricula de- 
veloped around the best that we know in practice and theory at 
this point in time. 

We hope to work with a cooperating higher education institu- 
tion to develop the model curricula on site and to help evaluate 
the offerings and graduates in a follow-up study. Perhaps, such 
a demonstration center will help us to develop more evidence to 
share with you as curricular practices are tested under operating 
conditions in a model teacher education department. You will have 
these models to study to determine what is needed or desired for 
changes in the teacher education curricula for which you are re- 
sponsible. The project staff knows that the goal of most teacher 
educators is to provide the most effective and efficient curricula 
possible. Regardless of your teacher education program structure 
(whether core or specialized by service area) it is believed that 
you will find constructive ways to use the guidelines presented. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE CORE CURRICULA IN 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION-OPERATIONAL VISTAS 

DUANE L. BLAKE* 



The purpose of this paper is to identify the overall objec- 
tives of the core curricula and present a vista that may be help- 
ful in the development of teacher education programs in Vocational 
Education. The application of these objectives and this vista to 
education will necessarily be an evolving one in many situations 
and many modifications and adjustments made before a format emerges 
that will be in general use. A number of the ideas presented are 
the personal conception of the writer and should be treated as such. 



Vocational teacher education has through the years developed 
in many directions during its struggle for recognition within the 
walls of higher education. In too many cases, fragmented programs 
resulted from the severe curricular reform movements, behavioral 
psychologies, systems analyses and political conflicts. Now they 
are being challenged to move out of the status quo to meet the 
needs of modern vocational education. 

The basic principles and foundations of teacher training in 
vocational and technical education are sound, however, new ways 
of implementation of these basic principles are now needed to 
make teacher training for vocational educators more compatible 
with the needs involved. 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education in its report, 
Vocational Education, The Bridge Between Man and His Work, 1968 
related that institutions of higher learning needed to establish 
high-level programs of teacher education in vocational education. 
The council indicated a real need for such programs to provide 
an innovative atmosphere in which teachers and administrators 
could work. This would provide a professional atmosphere where 
vocational educators could unite on certain issues, philosophies 
and programs. The committee also noted that teacher education 
in vocational education grew in response to occupational categories 
with added categories as a result of more recent legislation. 

This has resulted in a multiplication in numbers of separate teach- 
er education programs • 



*Dr. Blake Is Head, Department of Vocational Education, 
Colorado Stato University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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It follows that substantive content of the various areas of 
occupational emphasis is different, however, quite a large part 
of the professional content of vocational teacher education should 
be very similar in content. As an example when fragmented, teach- 
er education programs in vocational education tend to teach such 
common elements as philosophy of vocational education as a philos- 
ophy of the one particular occupational emphasis. In these 
cases, the teachers are not totally prepared for employment in 
the broad field of vocational education. 

Likewise, in several cases the teacher education program has 
become completely separated from the state office responsible for 
vocational education, further alienating a necessary source of 
input for meeting teaching preparation needs in the state and 
region. 

Past attempts at teacher education improvement have tended 
to deal with the fragmented pieces of the total learning environ- 
ment, Those responsible for implementing changes in our teacher 
education programs are beginning to recognize that teacher educa- 
tion in vocational education has not kept pace with the need for 
preparing a new type of vocational teacher and vocational admin- 
istrator. They further recognize that each of the occupational 
areas must be viewed as part of a larger or total system. Sub- 
sequently, attempts are being made to consolidate fragmented 
programs into a combined comprehensive interdisciplinary unit of 
vocational teacher education that can better meet the needs of 
modern vocational education. 

Unless a more holistic approach to change in vocational 
teacher education is undertaken by professional educators, at- 
tempted improvements tend to create ripples which threaten those 
with vested interests in the more conventional patterns thus 
generating resistance to the proposed change, A massive approach 
in the terms of curriculum change and funding of comprehensive 
vocational teacher education programs offers greater likelihood 
of needed success to achieve the desired goal. 

In 1913-14, a Department of Rural and Industrial Education 
was formed at Colorado State University. As each new occupational 
area developed they have been added to the departmental structure. 
Other services performed in the early stages of the department 
were education for rural teachers and psychology. Vocational 
education was separated from education and psychology in 1953 and 
began functioning as a comprehensive interdisciplinary department 
of vocational education for the purpose of preparing vocational 
teachers and vocational administrators. At the present time, the 
department has a combined total of 900 students preparing to be 
vocational teachers or administrators at the bachelor's, master's 
or Ph.D. levels. The department operates under a contract with 
the State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education 



and maintains a close relationship with this board for vocational 
education. 

It seems appropriate at this time to consider a set of ob- 
jectives for the core curriculum. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE CORE CURRICULUM 

Upon the organization of a comprehensive core curriculum of 
vocational education the department will be able to: 

1. Build a curriculum designed to prepare teachers and 
administrators of vocational education who have an 
opportunity to fully understand the entire field of 
vocational education. 

2. Present a unified approach to budget, curriculum and 
faculty requests. 

3. Provide greater flexibility in student program planning 
and faculty utilization. 

4. Build a high quality comprehensive program in the oc- 
cupational areas and a greater depth of offerings in 
all areas. 

5. Present a more economical unit of greater utility. 

6. Relate more clearly with the state board for vocational 
education. 

7. Provide a cross-fertilization of ideas among the faculty. 

8. Identify and implement courses common to all occupational 
areas taught in a vocational education surrounding. 

9. Establish better rapport among a larger number of re- 
lated departments. 

10. Build vocational education as a recognized discipline. 

11. Design a more comprehensive offering of classes off- 
campus . 

12. Pool faculty efforts in team teaching and funded 
projects . 

With these objectives in mind, based upon an analysis of all 
needs concerned, curriculum may be designed. 



DEPARTMENTAL OBJECTIVES 



A comprehensive department of Vocational Education may best 
meet its purpose by being accountable for the following overall 
objectives . 

The program wills 

1. Provide a desirable balance of general, technical and 
professional education. 

2. Provide a desirable balance of core courses in Vocation- 
al Education and specialized courses in the area of 
specialization, 

3. Provide flexibility to meet the individual needs and 
interests of students. 

4. Provide a curriculum of courses which are of the greatest 
value to the students. 

5. Provide competencies in the areas of proficiency needed 
by teachers of vocational education, 

6. Provide adequate preparation in the areas of civic, 
community and family living. 

7. Provide the opportunity for development of interest, 
independent thinking and understanding at appropriate 
levels of difficulty. 

8. Provide a balance between theory and practice. 

9. Be interesting and challenging throughout. 

10. Provide extra curricular experiences for subsequent 
professional development. 

11. Provide for student input in curriculum development 
and change. 



CURRICULUM DESIGN - UNDERGRADUATE 

* 

A presentation of a suggested total pattern model for pre- 
paring vocational teachers is illustrated in Figure 1. 

This model depicts an overall teacher education program which 
meets recommendations of the National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. These recommendations are "all teacher 
education should require a pattern of general education in such 



FIGURE I 



TOTAL PATTERN MODEL FOR PREPARING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS AT 
THE BACCALAUREATE LEVEL 
(EXPRESSED IN QUARTER HOURS OF CREDIT) 
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amount and of such nature as to assure that all teachers will be 
broadly educated and cultured persons. The total pattern for 
each teacher education curriculum should provide general educa- 
tion, subject specialization, and professional education in such 
amounts as to assure reasonable competence in each area and pro- 
vide balance in the total program." 



GENERAL EDUCATION 

The general education section of the model would include the 
following breakdown: 

Quarter Credi ts 



Communication skills 9 
Humanities 8 
Social Science 12 
Natural Science 12 
General Psychology 5 
Electives (in above areas) 14 



Minimum total 60 



TECHNICAL PREPARATION 

The technical preparation or subject matter specialty would 
include a minimum of 60 quarter hours to be obtained in the 
specific occupational area for which the teacher is preparing. 

This expet ;ise would be gained by professional courses in the 
appropriate area or areas and/or be gained by competency examina- 
tion over nonprofessional work experience. In this model both 
routes of acquiring the necessary expertise are available de- 
pending upon the background of the potential student. In this 
case the competency examination may result in a maximum of 64 
quarter credits fully meeting this requirement for those qualified. 
The student who attends a two-year po3t-secondary vocational- 
technical program may receive a maximum of 96 quarter hours of 
transfer credit which includes the vocational- technical program, 
related course work and a trade competency examination if ap- 
plicable. A minimum of three years of full-time work experience 
is required to qualify for taking the trade competency examina- 
tion. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



This section of the model is a major concern in this paper. 

An illustration of basic requirements of the professional section 
of the total pattern model is in Figure 2. 

Depending upon basic structure within the university, most 
of the preparation in this area should take place in the compre- 
hensive department of vocational education. Courses in the pro- 
fessional education area are classified into 1) vocational educa- 
tion core and 2) specific occupational area. 

The offering of courses classified as to level is illustrated 
in the following numbering system: 



100-299 Courses primarily for freshmen and sophomore stu- 
dents . 



300-499 Course primarily for junior and senior students. 

Acceptable for graduate credit for students holding 
bachelor 1 s degrees . 

500-C99 Courses primarily for graduate students. 

700-899 Courses for graduate students only. Undergraduate 

students may not receive credit for courses numbered 
700-899 . 



The required vocational education core courses are designed 
to meet the overall design of the professional section of the 
total pattern model as shown in Figure 2. 

The basic educational foundations, as taught in a foundations 
course in the department of education at Colorado State University 
has been included in VE 200, Principles and Educational Founda- 
tions of Vocational Education. VE 200, Principles and Educational 
Foundations of Vocational Education, or VE 400, Philosophy of 
Vocational Education, is required of all students. VE 400, Phi- 
losophy, has an intentional overlap of 25 percent with VE 200, 
Principles, by design. Those with past experience as a vocational 
teacher are pre enrolled in VE 4C0. Many teachers following the 
pattern, illustrated in Figure 3, for those with technical prep- 
aration may have taught several years prior to beginning a degree 
program. It has been found that these teachers are better suited 
to a more advanced course. VE 400 is also required of those pur- 
suing the master's degree and not having the traditional vocation- 
al teacher preparation experience. An example is the engineer 
who has been employed in a post-secondary technical program. VE 
400 is also highly used by guidance counselors and school admin- 
istrators. Both VE 200 and VE 400 are available to those persons 
exploring vocational teacher education. 
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FIGURE 2 



PROFESSIONAL SECTION OF 



MODEL 
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PROGRAM PA'i TERN ALTERNATIVES WITH TECHNICAL PREPARATION PRIOR TO ADMISSION 

C 48 QUARTER CREDITS PER UNIT) 
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PROGRAM PATTERN ALTERNATIVES WITHOUT TECHNICAL PREPARATION PRIOR TO ADMISSION 

(48 QUARTER CREDITS PER UNIT) 



Courses VE 201, Occupational Analysis, VE 401, Curriculum 
Development and VE 405, Performance Evaluation, are designed to 
complement each preceeding course and follow the recommended steps 
in a new bock Writing Performance Goals - Strategy and Prototypes 
by Dr. Harry Huffman, Professor of Vocational Education, Colorado 
State University. This book is being printed at the present time. 



PROGRAM PATTERNS 

As illustrated in Figures 3 and 4, various program patterns 
at the baccalaureate level may be utilized. Two patterns emerge 
as the most common. These two most common program patterns are 
1) that pattern utilized by those with previous technical prep- 
aration through work experience and 2) that pattern utilized by 
those without previous technical preparation. By designating 
each circle as a unit of 48 quarter credits and equivalent to one 
academic year of work various patterns can be followed to gain 
the necessary 192 credits for the bachelor's degree. 

For those students with previous technical preparation, the 
emphasis will be some professional courses to get started with 
major emphasis on the general education area during the first two 
units. During the third unit the credit for technical preparation 
is obtained by examination with the fourth unit being partially 
obtained by exam and the major credits being obtained in the pro- 
fessional area. 

A different approach is usually followed by the student with- 
out previous technical preparation. in this case the technical 
area and general education areas are usually in the forefront with 
a slight amount of professional education being taken during the 
first year. This pattern continues during thg junior year with 
the following or senior year emphasizing more professional educa- 
tion . 



Both patterns must be open to students preparing to become 
vocational teachers. in addition, a great amount of flexibility 
musu be allowed when following either of the two main patterns to 
allow for the great variation of background training and oppor- 
tunity for completing the program. 



STUDENT BACKGROUND 

There is more variation of background and positions for which 
they are being trained among those students in vocational educa- 
tion than the entire teacher education program in general educa- 
tion. The average age is higher, the students 1 budgets are lower 
with a high percent of them supporting their own family, and a 
higher percentage have changed goals from the world of work to 
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professionalism. Subsequently more of them have a less adequate 
educational background for academic study. Because of maturity, 
motivation and experience, a high percent of those preparing to 
be vocational teachers succeed very well in the new academic sur- 
roundings. 

A tremendous variation in types of teaching positions and 
subject matter to be taught exists in vocational education. It 
is for these reasons that two key words in a successful teacher 
education program in vocational education are flexibility and 
altruism. There is no longer room in vocational teacher education 
for the narrov;, self-centered teacher educator who thinks that a 
narrow rigid pattern of courses will eject teachers for modern 
vocational education. In fact, we should no longer be preparing 
teachers of vocational education. How about a model that calls 
for developing men and women who can teach ? 

It follows, that in vocational education we have thousands 
of men and women in business and industry who can become teachers. 
This avenue of manpower acquisition for teaching in vocational 
education must be utilized to a much greater extent. Universities 
and colleges are responsible for recognizing this vast source of 
manpower in a changing society and developing teacher education 
programs in vocational education that will utilize the varied 
backgrounds of men and women who already possess approximately 
one-third of the necessary education to become qualified teachers. 
Examples of the specific areas in which this expertise can be 
utilized by conducting occupational exams over work experience 
are: off-farm agricultural related occupations, business and 

office, distribution and marketing of goods, health occupations, 
wage earning positions in the home economics area, and the trades 
and technical occupations. 



OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Nonprofessional work experience required prior to awarding 
the bachelor's degree is an area of real concern to all vocation- 
al educators. The variation of requirements for work experience 
probably is greater among states than any other basic program 
requirement. The pattern of work experience tends to correlate 
with the program pattern (Figures 3 and 4) as previously dis- 
cussed. Those following the most common program pattern illus- 
trated in Figure 3 for the students with technical preparation 
prior to admission, on the average, tend to require more work 
experience than those without technical preparation prior to 
admission. The teacher educators in those areas where students 
do not possess the technical preparation prior to admission to 
the bachelor's program have followed the theory that teachers 
prepared in these areas do not have the greatest of expertise in 
their occupational area, but do have enough general knowledge 
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about the subject to be able to find the answers and solve most 
problems. This is not true of those in the areas having the tech- 
nical preparation prior to admission. In this case the teachers 
are expected to be the expert. There are basic reasons for these 
varied opinions. One main reason is the fact that very few uni- 
versities are able to finance a program giving the necessary ex- 
pertise in so many varied trades and technical areas. 

Many professional educators would like to see this require- 
ment standardized among various occupational areas. Because of 
the varied levels of expertise needed and the varied demands for 
men and women who can teach, it is recognized by this writer that 
realistically these requirements should vary. 



However, this model calls for an idealistic, standardized 
and practical approach to the nonprofessional work experience 
requirement. The requirement is a minimum of three years of work 
experience for all vocational teachers with this experience gained 
by one or a combination of several routes. The routes for gaining 
the work experience would be: 1) a minimum of three years of full- 

time on-the-job work experience, 2) completion of a one or two- 
year post -secondary vocational program plus one to two years of 
work experience for a minimum total of three. years, 3) university 
sponsored internship program of 36 months of full-time supervised 
work experience provided on an alternate basis of six-12 months 
in school and six-12 months on the job, and 4) a combination of 
any or all of the above routes. 



In addition the model calls for an intensive in-service pro- 
gram for the graduate after being employed tc teach in vocational 
education. Teacher educators are required to follow-up each 
graduate, within the state, by three, one-day visits during the 
first year of teaching. 



A program for placing teachers back in business and industry 
periodically must also be coordinated :;i cooperation with the state 
office for vocational education. Additional in-service education 
is required to keep the teachers updated in the professional area. 



CREDIT REQUIREMENTS FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 

The following is a model for an undergraduate course offering 
in professional vocational education utilizing the core curriculum 
and areas of specialty. The total quarter credits required in the 
professional area are 48 with 36 obtained in the core area and 12 
in the area of desired specialty. 
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REQUIRED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMON CORE COURSES 







IN THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


Quarter 

Credits 


VE 


200 


Principles and Educational Foundations of 
Vocational Education (or VE 400) 


3 


VE 


201 


Occupational Analysis 


3 


VE 


400 


Philosophy of Vocational Education (or VE 200) 


(3) 


VE 


401 


Curriculum Development (based upon VE 201) 


3 


VE 


402 


Instructional Aids and Materials 


3 


VE 


403 


Methods of Teaching Youth and Adults in 
Vocational Education 


3 


VE 


404 


Youth Organizations in Vocational Education 


3 


VE 


405 


Performance Evaluation 


3 


VE 


406 


Human Relations (Self-image and Awareness) 


3 


VE 


493 


Student Teaching 


9 


VE 


497 


Seminar in Student Teaching 





Total 36 



ADDITIONAL UNDERGRADUATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES 
REQUIRED IN THE SPECIFIC SERVICE AREA 

Quarter 

Credits 



Vocational Agriculture Education — 
VE 320 Orientation to Vocational Agriculture 3 
VE 420 Methods of Teaching Young and Adult Farmers 3 
VE 421 Methods of Teaching Farm Mechanics 3 
VE 422 Methods of Supervising Occupational Experience 3 



Total 



12 



C redits 

Vocational Business & Office Education 

VE 430 Methods of Teaching Typing and Shorthand 3 

VE 431 Methods of Teaching Clerical and Stenographic 3 

VE 432 Bookkeeping and Data Processing 3 

VE 443 Coordination Techniques of Cooperative Programs _J3 

Total 12 

Vocational-Distributive Education 

VE 340 Fundamentals of Distributive Education 3 

VE 441 Methods of Teaching Advertising Displays and 

Retail Management 3 

VE 442 Methods of Organizing Materials in Marketing 

and Distribution 3 

VE 44 3 Coordination Techniques of Cooperative Programs ___3 

Total 12 

Vocational- H ealth Occupations 

VE 261 Vocational Teaching Concepts 3 

VE 350 Orientation to Health Occupations 3 

VE 450 Methods of Teaching in Health Occupations 3 

VE 451 Methods of Organizing Teaching Materials 

in Health Occupations _3 

Total 12 

Vocational-Home Economics Education 

VE 360 Orientation to Home Economics Education 3 

VE 460 Program Planning in Home Economics Education 3 

VE 461 Methods in Home Economics Education 3 

VE 462 Adult Education in Home Economics Education __3 

Total 12 



Quarter 

Credits 



Vocational-Trade & Industrial Education 



VE 


270 


Shop Organization and Management 


3 


VE 


271 


Vocational Teaching Concepts 


3 


VE 


470 


Related Instructional Materials in Trade 
and Technical Education 


3 


VE 


471 


Study of Apprenticeship 


_3 






Total 


12 


Vocational -Technical Education 




VE 


270 


Shop Organization and Management 


3 


VE 


271 


Vocational Teaching Concepts 


3 


VE 


470 


Related Instructional Materials in Trade 
and Technical Education 


3 


VE 


480 


Teaching Vocational-Technical Education 


_2 






Total 


12 






SPECIAL COURSES 




VE 


295 


Related Training in Vocational Education. Offered 
attendance at an approved company-operated school, 
to four credits, maximum of 12 credits. 


for 

One 


VE 


407 


Methods of Teaching the Disadvantaged. Three credits 
offered for those students desiring to place added 
emphasis in this area. 




At 


the undergraduate level two special courses are available 



for those students desiring and needing preparation in the area 
of advanced technical skills and/or methods of teaching the dis- 
advantaged . 

The course VE 295 has been found to be a very useful and 
practical way for some vocational teachers to be upgraded in their 
particular occupational areas. 

Vocational teachers too many times are not prepared for 
teaching the disadvantaged. Considerable research in the methods 
of teaching the disadvantaged has been done and the subsequent 
results should be made available to those students who are likely 
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to be dealing with the problem. Therefore, the course VE 40 7 has 
been established on an elective basis. 

GENERAL MINIMUM CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

The following is a model for a graduate course offering in 
vocational education at the master 1 s and doctoral level. This 
model offers the needed preparation in professional vocational 
education, flexibility, exchange of ideas among occupational ser- 
vice areas and added preparation in education and cognate areas. 

GENERAL MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S PROGRAM 



Quarter 

Credits 

Vocational Education 

Vocational Educ. Core 
Area of Specialty 

Outside of Department 

Education, Psychology, Sociology, Economics, 

Agriculture, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 

Easiness and Others 

Electives ® 

Vocational Education, Education and Others 

Total 45 



15 

9 

12 



GENERAL MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PH.D. PROGRAM 
Professional Education 



Vocational Educ. Core 


23 


Occup. Service Areas (4) 


12 


Electives 


30 



70 



Cognate 30 

Sociology, Psychology, Economics, 

Political Science and Others 

Doctoral Research 20 

Total 120 
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COMMON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CORE COURSES 
FOR GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

For the master's, a minimum of 15 quarter credits of course work 
selected from the following is required: 



VE 600 
VE 601 
VE 602 
VE 60 3 
VE 604 
* VE 690 
VE 69 7 

VE 700 
VE 701 
VE 702 
VE 703 

VE 704 
VE 795 



*VE 



Local Supervision of Vocational Classes 
Administration and Supervision of Voc. Ed, 
Facilities and Equipment in Vocational Ed, 
Counseling Students for Vocational Education 
Conference Leading 

Methods of Research in Vocational Education 
A-C Seminar in Research (Maximum nine credits) 

(A) Tools 

(B) Data Gathering Devices 

(C) Programming 

Advanced Philosophy Vocational Education 
Public Relations in Vocational Education 
Vocational Adult Education 

Administration and Supervision of Cooperative 
Programs 

Supervision of Student Teaching in Voc. Ed. 

A-H Special Studies in Vocational Education 

(A) Agriculture 

(B) Business & Office 

(C) Distributive 

(D) Health Occupations 

(E) Home Economics 

(F) Trade & Industrial 

(G) Technical 

(H) Administration 



Seminar in Vocational Education 





Quarter 

Credit s 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Quarter 

Credits 



VE 799 Master's Research in Vocational Education 

PRIMARILY FOR PH . D . STUDENTS 

VE 800 State and Federal Administration and Policy 
in Vocational Education 

VE 801 Financial Organization and Management of 
Vocational Programs 

VE 302 Organization of Occupational Education 

VE CO 3 Teacher Education in Vocational Education 

VE 804 Project Development and Management in 
Vocational Education 

VE 899 Doctoral Research in Vocational Education 
^Required on al I master's programs. 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Varies 



THE MASTER'S STUDENT MAY PROGRAM THE FOLLOWING 
400 LEVEL COURSES FOR CREDIT 



Quarter 

Credits 



VE 400 Philosophy of Vocational Education 3 

VE 401 Curriculum Development 3 

VE 402 Instructional Aids and Materials 3 

VE 403 Methods of Teaching Youth and Adults in 

Vocational Education 3 



^Optional Occupational Area Courses Recommended for Admin- 
istration and Supervision Majors. 

Note: (I) Majors In Administration and Supervision are re- 

quired to take courses In service areas other 
than their own . 

(2) Courses In School Administration are highly 
recommended . 
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Quarter 

Credits 


VE 404 Youth Organizations in Vocational Education 


3 


VE 405 Performance Evaluation 


3 


VE 406 Human Relations {Self-image and Awareness) 


3 


VE 407 Methods of Teaching the Disadvantaged 

FOR THE MASTER'S PROGRAM, A MINIMUM OF AN ADDITIONAL 
NINE QUARTER CREDITS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSE 
WORK IS REQUIRED IN THE SPECIFIC PROGRAM AREA OF 
SPECIALTY * 


3 


Agricultural Education 
VE 723 Supervising FFA Activities 


3 


VE 724 Advanced Methods in Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture 


3 


VE 725 Advanced Methods of Teaching Farm Mechanics 


3 


VE 726 Program Planning in Vocational Agriculture 


3 


*VE 820 Trends and Issues in Agricultural Education 
Business and Office Education 


3 


VE 630 Program Organization in Business and 
Office Education 


3 


VE 730 Administration and Supervision of Office 
Occupations Programs 


3 


VE 795b Special Studies in Business and Office 
Education 


Varies 


* VE 830 Current Concepts in Business and Office 
Education 

Distributive Education 


3 


VE 740 Methods of Marketing for Distributors 


3 


VE 741 Methods in Small Business Operation 

VE 742 Developing Programs in Distributive 
Education 


3 

3 


3 

JC 71 
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VE 742 



3 



Quarter 

Credits 



*VE 840 Seminar in Distributive Education 3 

Health Occupations 

VE 550 Organization and Management of Health 

Occupations 3 

VE 551 Advanced Methods of Teaching Health 

Occupations 3 

VE 750 Curriculum Development in Health Occupations 3 

*VE 850 Current Issues in Health Occupations 3 

Home Economics Education 

VE 560 Problems in Home Economics Education 3 

VE 561 Occupational Curriculum in Home Economics 

Education 3 

VE 760 Curriculum in Home Economics Education 3 

VE 761 Evaluation in Home Economics Education 3 

VE 762 Survey of Methods of Teaching Home 

Economics Education 3 

*VE 860 Trends and Issues in Home Economics 

Education 3 

Trade and Industrial Education 

VE 670 Employer-Employee Relations 3 

*VE 780 Current Issues in Trade & Technical Education 3 

VE 795E Special Study in Trade & Industrial Education 3 

*VE 870 A Study of Organized Labor 3 

Technical Education 

VE 680 Development of Technical Programs 3 

* VE 780 Current Issues in Trade & Technical Education 3 

VE 781 Supervision of Technical Programs 3 



Quarter 

Credits 



VE 795F Special Study in Technical Education 3 
Administration and Supervision 

VE 600 Local Supervision of Vocational Classes 3 
VE 601 Administration and Supervision of Voc. Ed. 3 
VE 701 Public Relations in Vocational Education 3 
VE 702 Vocational Adult Education 3 



Most existing graduate programs concerning vocational educa- 
tion usually prepare for specialties in each of the occupational 
areas. In some of the areas more recently included in vocational 
education at the graduate level, anything resembling professional 
training in vocational education is almost nonexistent. It is 
imperative with present trends in vocational education that a 
greater thrust be placed on professional vocational education with 
subsequent preparation in the specialty and cognate areas in that 
rank order. 

Course offerings need to be rethought. Emphasis should be 
given to new courses specially designed for the professional vo- 
cational education offering. 

The need for supplementary course work in other departments 
is especially strong in the cases of prospective administrators. 
Course work in the school administration area and guidance and 
counseling should have a high priority followed closely by soci- 
ology and other social sciences. 



GENERAL CONCERNS ABOUT TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

At the university level vocational education has the role of 
preparing creative leaders and teachers who have the ability to 
visualize and establish the responsibility of vocational education 
at the local, state and national level. Universities and state 
boards for vocational education intending to contribute to the 
total national effort must provide a source of high level leader- 
ship personnel which can be done through a comprehensive depart- 
ment of vocational education in teacher education. 

This writer has several concerns about the development of 
realistic teacher education programs in vocational education. Dr. 
Robert Price, of Oklahoma State University, touched on one concern 
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when as a consultant to a recent national institute he stated, 

"We need release from the sophisticated, asinine idea that all 
students are alike and that they will therefore respond to stimuli 
in like manner. There is such a devilish comfort in the thought 
that, r Well, I know just how he feels. 1 How can we expect our 
tyro teachers to act on the premise of individual differences when 
we, as teacher educators, put them through the same mold and re- 
ward conformity to our own favorite patterns of teaching. No won- 
der the public has doubts about the efficacy of teacher education," 

Likewise, Senator George Brown of Colorado related several 
written statements made by disadvantaged youth in regard to teach- 
ers. Three of them were: 

i 

"I r d sure as he..l 1 ike to see a teacher sitting in the stands 
with us at a football or basketball game--really enjoying the 
game, rather than being there as a special patrol or cop to watch 
us . " 

"I like school. I like gym, recess, lunch and music some- 
times. The rest is boring. I used to like math — but my new 
teacher just wants us to know how sharp he is. He : s real sharp, 
but he can't teach us because he can't reach us, 1 ' 

"The type of teacher that I like is one that can understand 
my problems--a teacher who would stop and talk with me in the 
halls. When I get in trouble, he would help me out. If I went 
to court, he would be with me, not just wishing I'd get sent away." 

It is difficult sometimes to understand youngsters with these 
thoughts. My concern is--are we going to do anything about it? 

Have we made change in our teacher education curriculum to give 
our teachers an opportunity to become aware? Have we done anything 
to change our own thinking? I doubt it! 

At one of our recent institutes one of our white educators 
was overheard to say, "I sure didn't know we were going to have 
to listen to a bunch of damn niggers," when they learned that 
three Ph.D. -level black professional educators were being used as 
consultants. Ladies and gentlemen, I really doubt if very many 
of us in this room have made an all-out realistic effort to under- 
stand the problem. So, how can we expect to do anything for our 
future teachers? Don't go on swatting flies with an electric 
iron. Don't misunderstand me, I still recommend the electric 
iron for pressing pants. Please don't become defensive. But, 
we must come closer to the real world. Then do it. 

How about teaching our teachers to see the youngsters' world 
through their eyes, also to develop trust and learn to communicate. 
The teacher is the message. Are we, as teacher educators, proud 
to say, yes we admit teachers with a 2 . 3 to a graduate program and 
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give them a chance to prove themselves, subsequently improving 
themselves in the areas of need. Or, are we still busy requiring 
them to write Dick and Jane stories and working mathematical prob- 
lems for the graduate record examination on a competitive basis 
with the researcher in biological science who would more likely 
fail the first week of teaching in a vocational classroom? In a 
study of the graduate students who had completed programs in vo- 
cational education at Colorado State University, the undergraduate 
gradepoint average was an indicator of success in the graduate 
program only 36 percent of the time. We have found that 15 quarter 
hours taken at the graduate level with a combination of courses 
taken within and outside of the department, to be a much better 
indicator of success. 

In some cases, we have become too defensive. We can produce 
vocational educators just as well prepared in our field as stu- 
dents are prepared in any other university program. I’m sorry, 
but some of the registrars and deans will have to change. 

It, therefore, becomes important that the training institu- 
tion select men and women with the right characteristics, provide 
a comprehensive training program that teaches them to secure the 
best possible resources and thus produce a vocational teacher or 
administrator who is in the best position to cause youth and adults 
to become vocationally competent. 
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Content In The Core Curriculum 



WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN THE CORE OR INTERDISCIPLINARY 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

HAROLD R. BINKLEY* 



What we are doing and the direction we are going in terms 
of the "core" at the University of Kentucky has been influenced 
by: 1) Business Education becoming vocational, 2) Distributive 

Education being added to the department, 3) the addition of an 
Instructional Materials Laboratory to the department, 4) the 
addition of State Research Coordinating Unit to the department, 
and 5) our concern for developing a comprehensive program of 
teacher education in vocational education at both the under- 
graduate and graduate level. 

Growing out of this last point the department initiated a 
year-long seTf-study two years ago* Prior to the self-study all 
teacher-preparation courses, both undergraduate and graduate, 
were by service areas--agriculture , home economics, and industrial 
education and taught by professors of the respective service 
areas. 



Growing out of the self-study we now have at the under- 
graduate level one "core" course titled: Orientation to Voc a- 

tional Education taught at the sophomore level. In my judgement 
we need another core course dealing with Principles and Philo s ophy 
of Vocational Educat ion. We have developed 13 ''core " instruc- 
tTonaT^unTts which are dealt with in one or more of the under- 
graduate courses, by each service area. The units of instruction 
are as follows: 

1. Youth Organizations in Vocational Education 

2. Cooperative and Work-Study Programs 

3. Out-of-school Programs for Adults 



*Dr , Harold R. Binkley Is Chairman, Department of Vocational 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentu 'y. 
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4. Innovative Programs in Vocational Education 

5. Programs for Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

6. Organizing and Using Units of Instruction 

7. Organizational Structure for the Operation of 
Vocational Service Programs in the State 

3. Using Research Findings for Program Development 

9. Leadership Role of the Teacher 

10. Role of the Teacher in Guidance 

11. Local Advisory Committees 

12. Evaluation of Teaching-Learning 

13. Facilities, Equipment, and Materials 

These units of instruction were developed by committees 
made up of representatives from all service areas and include 
the following; 1) objectives, 2) content, and 3) references. 

It is visualized that from three to 10 hours of class instruc- 
tion will be spent in dealing with each of the various units. 

Perhaps, in time, several of the "core" units will be in- 
cluded in the one "core" course; Orientation to Vocational Edu- 
cation . And, other units may be combined into an additional 
" core" course or two. 

An advantage which we must not overlook in having students 
from all service areas in courses at the undergraduate level is 
that the students come to know one another quite well and to 
understand the program of each service area and thus develop a 
mutual support for all vocational programs, and, in particular, 
in the schools where they teach. 



GRADUATE 

At the graduate level we have certain college-wide require- 
ments which may be classified as advantages or as restraints, 
depending on how you look at them. 

We offer master's in the following areas: 

- Agricultural Education 

- Business Education 
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Distributive Education 



- Home Economics Education 

- Industrial Education 

- Vocational Education 

We also offer a specialist degree in each of these areas. 

For the master's the student must take at least one course 
in three of the following six broad areas: 

1. Research 

2. Advanced Study in Human Relations 

3. Psychology of Learning 

4. Foundations in Education 

5. Curriculum Development 

6. Seminar in Instruction Devoted to Method in Teaching 



Vocational students are required to take only one course 
from areas 1 through 4 and take the remaining courses in educa- 
tion (Vocational Education) from areas 5 and 6. Usually , most 
of the courses are taken from area 6. Courses are listed under 
each of the six areas for the various programs for the master's 
degree in the final pages of this report. 

No specific courses are required of all students securing 
a master's degree. However, in the departments' new course 
offerings there are 16 courses and seminars which cut across 
program service areas, whereas a few years ago there were only 
five courses which cut across service areas. 

During the past two years the following kinds of courses 
have been offered in which teachers from two or more service 
areas were enrolled: 

- Supervision of Vocational Education 

- Administration of Vocational Education 

- Selecting Teaching Materials 

- Research 
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- Supervising Teachers in Vocational Education 

- Supervised Work Experience in Business and Industry 

- Vocational Guidance 

- Youth Organizations in Vocational Education 

- Adult Education Programs in Vocational Education 

- Seminars 

How have these courses been staff ed--who taught them? We 
have moved toward what might be called "grid staffing." As an 
individual staff member develops an expertise, desire, or capa- 
bility to teach an across-the-board course he has been encouraged 
to accept such a responsibility and the course has been offered, 
either during a regular semester or the summer term. 

This has proven quite successful--the staff members teaching 
the courses have been challenged and the teachers have liked it. 
Up to now eight staff members have taught across-the-board 
courses, some of them two and three. 

Across-the-board courses at the graduate level in which 
teachers, administrators, and coordinators of vocational educa- 
tion have been enrolled produces extra dividends, which are sig- 
nificant — that of developing understanding of the problems of 
other service areas and building support for the programs of all 
service areas. 

Grid staffing has built new dimensions of understanding, 
cooperation, mutual support for all service areas, moral, and 
comprehensiveness of the teacher education program in vocational 
education at both the graduate and undergraduate level. 

The doctoral program at the University of Kentucky has much 
flexibility. In most cases candidates take a "core" of three or 
more courses, nine to 12 hours of research and statistics and 
the candidate may elect one of four areas for subspecialization-- 
administrat.ion and supervision, curriculum, research, or teacher 
education. 

The following is a course listing for the master's degree in 
vocational education: 

MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAMS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

For a master's degree in Vocational Education (Agricultural 
Education, Business Education, Distributive Education, Home 
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Economics Education, Industrial Education, or Vocational Educa- 
tion) a minimum of 12 semester hours of graduate work must be 
taken in professional education. One course shall be taken from 
three of six areas--I through VI. This program qualifies the 
teacher foi a Standard Certificate if he has completed a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum. 



ALL PROGRAM SERVICE AREAS 



Area II: Research 

EDP 522 - Educational Tests and Measurements 
EDP 656 - Methodology of Educational Re iearch 
EDP 657 - Educational Statistics 



Area III: Advanced Study in Human Development 



SOC 521 
SOC 542 
EDP 739 

EDP 755 
EDP 759 



Industrial Sociology 
Human Relations in Administration 
Survey of Research in Human Development 
and Education 

Human Development and Behavior 
Identifying and Providing for Individual 
Student Needs 



Area IV: Psychology of Learning 

PSY 540 - Industrial Psychology 

EDP 548 - Educational Psychology 

EDP 658 - Problems in Educational Psychology 



Area VI : Foundations in Education 

EDF 640 - Philosophy of Education 
EDF 645 - Foundations of Education 
EDF 651 - History of Education 
EDF 655 - Comparative Education 

EDF 661 - Educational Sociology (Same as SOC 661) 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Area I : Curriculum Development 



EDV 672 - Determining Content in Vocational Agriculture 
EDC 732 - Principles of Curriculum Development 



Area V: A Seminar in Instruction Devoted to Method in Teaching 

EDV 670 - Advanced Method in Teaching Vocational 
Education 
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EDV 


675 


EDV 


677 


EDV 


679 


EDV 


680 


EDV 


6Gi 


EDV 


682 



Modern Problems in Agricultural Education 

Advanced Problems in Agricultural Elucation 

Adult-Farmer Schools 

Directing Farm Practice 

Teaching Farm Shop 

Young-Farmer School 



BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Area I; 



Curriculum Development 



Area V: 



EDV 


615 


- 


EDV 


621 


- 


EDV 


626 




EDC 


714 




EDC 


732 


— 


A Seminar 


EDV 


511 


_ 


EDV 


512 


- 


EDV 


513 


— 


EDV 


615 


- 


EDV 


618 


- 


EDV 


774 


- 


EDV 


779 


- 



Community Resources in Business Education 



A Seminar in Instruction Devoted to Method of Teaching 



Teaching Secretarial Subjects 

Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Teaching Office Practice, Clerical Practice, 

and Office Appliances 

Problems in Business Education 

The Social Business Subjects in High School 

Seminar in Business Education 

Seminar in Vocational Education 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Area Is Curriculum Development 

EDV 517 - Determining Teaching Content in Distributive 
Education 

EDC 732 - Principles of Curriculum Development 

Area V: A Seminar in In ruction Devoted to Method of Teaching 

EDV 528 - Techniques in Teaching Distributive Education 
EDV 526 - Organization and Operation of Adult Programs 
in Distributive Education 

EDV 610 - Simulated Occupational Experience Programs 
in Distributive Education 
EDV 670 - Teaching Vocational Education 
EDV 671 - Youth Organizations in Vocational Education 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



Area I s Curriculum Development 

EDV 685 - Home Economics Curriculum Construction 
EDC 732 - Principles of Curriculum Construction 

Area V: A Seminar in Instruction Devoted to Method of Teaching 

EDV 683 - Current Problems in Home Economics Education 
EDV 686 - Evaluation in Home Economics Education 
EDV 687 - Supervision in Vocational Education 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Area I: Curriculum Development 

EDV 678 - Selecting Teaching Materials 

EDC 732 - Principles of Curriculum Construction 

Area V: A Semina r in Instruction Devoted to Method of Teaching 

EDV 534 - Organization and Operation of Part-time c id 
Evening Classes 

EDV 518 - Methods in Industrial Education (four hours) 
EDV 529 - Evaluation in Industrial and Distributive 
Education 

EDV 670 - Advanced Method in Teaching Vocational 
Education 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Area I: 



Area V: 



Curriculum Development 

EDV 517 - Determining Teaching Content in Distributive 
Education 

EDV 621 - The Business Curriculum 

EDV 672 - Determining Content in Vocational Agriculture 
EDV 685 - Home Economics Curriculum Construction 
EDC 732 - Principles of Curriculum Development 

A Seminar in Instruction Devoted to Method of Teaching 



EDV 516 - Problems of the Coordinator in Industrial 
and Distributive Education 
EDV 518 - Methods in Industrial Education 
EDV 523 - Vocational Guidance 

EDV 528 - Techniques of Teaching Distributive Education 
EDV 615 - Problems in Business Education 
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EDV 670 - Method in Teaching Vocational Education 
EDV 603 - Teaching Disadvantaged Youth and Adults 
EDV 693 - Supervision in Vocational Education 
EDV 694 - The Administration of Vocational Education 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TEACHER EDUCATION: 
PROFESSIONAL SEMESTER COMMONALITY APPROACH 

ROBERT MEISRER* 



Along with such popular phrases as "tell it like it is," 

"right on," etc., there one that says "if it is going to be 
done, you are going to have to do it." In trying to identify the 
origins of these and other slogans of our time or to theorize as 
to why so many of our youth are captivated by them, one discovers 
that along with the sound there is an accompanying message (1) . 

Both the sound--not the sound of silence--and the message eminate, 
it seems, from contemporary philosophy which concerns itself 
mostly with acti on and analysis . What follows, if applied to our 
profession, has Searing on whether none, some, or all of what needs 
to be done in vocational- technical teacher education "gets done." 

Within the ranks of vocational-technical teacher education 
many of our professional colleagues and leaders, including the 
Center staff, have voiced concerns with what yet needs to be done. 
If one examines any random list of concerns, core curricular pro- 
totypes or comparable approaches are not only on most lists but 
moving up priority-wise. Blake's (2) core curricular objectives 
{objectives that I am in full agreement with), the Center's and 
other models presented and reviewed at the seminar are evidence 
of more than "just thinking" or "more rhetoric." To me, the 
message is "let's do something." 

Smith echoes this message in Teachers for the Real World 
when he suggests that what is needed in teacher education is 
nothing short "of radical reform" (3). The entire book focuses 
on needed changes in teacher preparation with changes categorized 
as repair , reform or revolution. I'm sure our own orientations 
and philosophies would largely determine how the Core Curricular 
Model for teacher preparation developed by The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education and alternate models might bo 
categorized if given the opportunity to respond to an opinionaire. 
It seems lamentable that so much of our time and other resources 
have to be virtually exhausted to develop a "justifiable ratio- 
nale." 



*Dr. Melsner Is Chairman, Department of Vocational Education, 
Kansas State University, Manhatten, Kansas. 
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Careful examination of research done by the University of 
California to determine the current status of state-level organi- 
zation reveals a trend toward reform in many states (4) . These 
reforms, while not always sweeping, are occurring at an accel- 
erated rate, sometimes happening almost overnight. As one might 
expect, in other states the opposite is the case; change is not 
occurring and the situation is static. My reason for citing the 
California studies is to point up the potential power, not to 
mention moods, that state governments along with professional 
organizations, accrediting agencies, etd. possess. What is im- 
plied? Our professional responses should not be ex post facto ! 

We as professional educators must somehow seek agreement on 
the competencies needed by all prospective vocational-technical 
teachers. These competencies should be based on supportive data 
reflecting more than normative research. With this kind of re- 
search* a more rational basis for the curricular innovation would 
evolve. Otherwise, our traditional programs stand in danger of 
being merged with or converted to liberal-arts-dominated, general 
teacher education programs. How? Two examples: 1) by requiring 

as part of teacher education an academic major, or 2) by insisting 
that core curriculum be so comprehensive that all teacher educa- 
tion would be encompassed. Consequently, I again find myself in 
agreement with Blake's (2) arguments for total integration of the 
vocational-technical service areas — not departments within a 
division or vice versa. Notwithstanding, the essentiality of 
distinct service areas, based on their relationship to technical 
subject matter (undergraduate and graduate master programs or as 
a major or minor in a doctorate program) is recognized. I would, 
however, posit that horizontal and vertical integration will be 
a much slower process in situations where the service areas are 
not within a unified organizational structure. 

In keeping with our seminar topic "Emerging Teacher Education 
Curricular Models" I would like to describe an alternate model for 
undergraduate teacher education being studied at Kansas State 
University. The proposed curricular model; somewhat similar to 
the core curricular approach, is built around a professional se- 
mester using a commonalities approach. The professional semester 
(see Illustration 1) offers many of the same advantages of the 
core model plus built-in flexibilities for accommodating diver- 
sified student interests and needs. 

The professional semester would include student teaching, 
plus three offerings (common to all students in vocational- 
technical teacher education): 1) Program Planning, 2) Methods- 

Media, and 3) Issues in Education. Within each of the common or 
core courses, students would be able to meet in small discussion 
sections where relevant application of concepts and/or theory 
presented in the core classes could be made. To enhance the 
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Home Economics Education 



opportunity for making more relevant applications, students would 
be expo^ ,^d to visit the center where their student teaching 
would b. )ne prior to the professional semester. Equipped with 
guidelines on how and what to look for in the community and 
school, data from both primary and secondary sources could be 
secured for later use, e.g. completing practical exercises in 
small groups, simulating program planning cases, etc. 

At the master's level, students would logically continue in 
their specialty, combining additional professional education 
courses with those of a technical nature. At the master's level 
we should not be overly concerned about meeting required courses 
but looking more for options selected from a list of suggested 
courses, taking into account students' competencies, awarenesses, 
as well as courses already taken. This approach, described as a 
matrical of concepts approach, would help to identify "concept 
voids" for the purpose of arriving at ways of providing for stu- 
dent needs, not solely on the basis of course work? but it would 
encompass practica, internships, field experiences, field study, 
independent study, etc. 

At the doctorate level, there seem to be various opinions 
within the profession as to what constitutes a comprehensive pro- 
gram. Too often it is a campus that has all the service areas. 
Blake (2) has described another type of comprehensiveness and 
has suggested that a number of the benefits accrue when service 
areas are brought together in a single department as has been 
done at Colorado State University, Kansas State University, 
et at . 



At the doctoral level, courses at Kansas State are built 
ground functional categories, i.e. administration, occupational 
experience supervision, supervision of student teaching, etc. 

After examining content within a comprehensive vocational- 
technical education framework, concepts and principles could then 
be applied to the various service areas. This advantage plus the 
opportunity to conceptualize interrelations and the opportunity 
to interact with other students enhance the total experience even 
more. To accomplish this, faculty assume teaching assignments on 
the basis of their own strengths as related to the functional 
categories, i.e. administration, etc. Offering a Ph.D. in Edu- 
cation with a broad or comprehensive major in Occupational Educa- 
tion also affords the opportunity for minors in research, cur- 
riculum, college teaching, administration, counseling and guidance 
or adult education. 

Our faculty has supported a change in designation from Voca- 
tional Education to Occupational Education. The change in name 
connotes a greater degree of comprehensiveness, making it easier 
to deal with "reimbursed program" or avoid some of our "hang-ups" 
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related to the respectability of practical arts, vocational edu- 
cation, etc. To accommodate exemplary kinds of programs, we have 
added an Occupations Education dimension to our program. Occu- 
pations Education focuses on providing for orientation, explora- 
tion plus simulated and real experiences appropriate for students 
at the elementary and middle school level. 

In addition, associate courses outside the college of educa- 
tion from allied disciplines, e.g. economics, sociology, etc. 
plus a bonafide internship insure additional comprehensiveness. 

In fact, I would look askance at any doctoral program in voca- 
tional education that did not offer a bonafide internship. 

In summary, it seems imperative that we as professional ed- 
ucators in vocational education seek to identify commonalities, 
rather than uniquenesses. For without this base, curricular 
models or prototypes (core or comparable) will be just another 
"idea," resulting in little if any change. In closing, I raise 
the BIG question: do we want to change? 
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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN THE CORE OR 
INTERDISCIPLINARY CURRICULUM 



W. R • MILLER* 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Perhaps it should be clarified that the "core, 11 11 integrated , 11 
or w inter-service area curriculum 1 ' about which we are speaking 
refers to the professional education subject matter the applica- 
tion of which is related more closely to vocational education 
than to the* total field of education. In a baccaleaurate pro- 
gram, this type of content comprises approximately 10 percent of 
the degree program, while at the graduate level these types of 
subject matter experiences may comprise from 50 percent to 100 
percent of the program. 

A . P rofessional Education Experiences Related to Vocational 

Education at the Baccal eaurate Level . 

1. Examples of content which could be presented through 
unified or core courses would be as follows: 

a. historical developments 

b. Philosophical bases 

c. programs and issues 

d. formulation of objectives 

e. selection and organization of subject matter 

f. instructional methodology 

g. instructional technology 

h. student evaluation 

i. program organization and administration 

j. program evaluation 

k. securing and utilizing manpower data 

l. occupational analysis 

2. A major assumption is that the vast majority of com- 
petencies needed at the preservice level by all 
vocational education classroom personnel are the 
same . 



*Dr. Miller is Chairman of the Department of Practical Arts 
and Vocatlona I -Tech n i ca I Education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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3. Therefore, theoretically, all content could be pre- 
sented through core courses or courses taught 
through an interdisciplinary approach* 

B. Advantages and Limitations of Core or Interdisciplinary 
Approach . 

] . I believe that we must consider more than the pro- 
fessional education subject matter experiences of 
our prospective teachers. The total student, as a 
complete educator, and the experiences necessary to 
produce him must be considered. 

a. We wish our prospective teachers to identify with 
other areas of vocational education beyond their 
specialties. 

b. We wish them to realize that the professional 
competencies which they are developing are ap- 
propriate for all of vocational education, not 
just a specific field such as agriculture, home 
economics, or business education. 

c. However, we must avoid some of the shortcomings 
of general professional education, i.e. failure 
to recognize the need for specific and relevant 
examples; the motivational value of a service 
area specialist with whom the student can iden- 
tify. 

2. Therefore, even though it would be possible to teach 
all of the professional subject matter needed by 
vocational teachers in core experiences through an 
interdisciplinary approach, I believe that it would 
be unwise. 

C . Presenting Professional Subject Matter Related to Pro - 
fessional E ducation^ Through an Interdisciplinary Approach . 

1. Having indicated that I thought it would be unwise 
to try to develop all preservice vocational teacher 
competencies through an interdisciplinary approach, 

I am obli ja ted to indicate ways in which the chal- 
lenge might be more appropriately met. 
a. I believe that a desirable mix could be brought 
about through team teaching in order to permit 
the interactions of persons preparing for var- 
ious areas of specialization and at the same 
time provide the desired application to the field 
in which the student plans to teach. 

Our own institution has not moved in this direc- 
tion for a variety of reasons, none the least of 
which is the matter of determining load on the 
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basis of shared course responsibility. Also the 
scheduling and flexibility of staff required by 
such an approach is a complex matter. 

b. A second approach, although I would judge it as 
less desirable, is to select courses for which 
there is less urgency for specific examples to 
the student's teaching speciality, i.e. history 
and philosophy, occupational analysis, program 
organization and adminis- *ation, or programs 
and issues. These course experiences would then 
be taken at the same time by students from var- 
ious service areas. Any of the staff, with 
adequate review, should be able to teach the 
course with appropriate supplementation by 
other members of the faculty. 

These "across-the-board" experiences interspersed 
with professional course work in the teaching 
speciality can do much to meet the profession's 
need for highly qualified personnel who have a 
broad perspective of vocational education, while 
at the same time meeting the stude t's desire 
for a relevant preparatory program aimed at 
initial job demands. 

D. Balance Between Professional Education Course Work 

Taken on an Interdisciplinary ~Basis and a Specific 

Service Area Basis . 

1. Thus far I have limited my remarks to the pre- 
service program which typically has "classroom 
teaching" as the end goal. Also I have limited 
my remarks to the specialized professional edu- 
cation related to vocational education. The 
following chart indicates the relatively small 
proportion of the baccaleaurate program to which 
we are addressing our attention: 

Baccaleaurate Degree in Vocational Education 



General Education 
Teaching Field (major) 
General Professional 


45-60 

30-40 


sem. 

sem. 


hrs . 
hrs . 


Education 


10-12 


rem. 


hrs . 


Specialized Professional 
Education 


9-12 


sem. 


hrs . 


Student Teaching 


6- 8 


sem. 


hrs . 


Total 


Ho 


sem. 


hrs . 



{minimum permits 
20 hrs. elective) 
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. If I were to specify an appropriate mix, it would 
seem to me that approximately 30 percent of ^:he pro- 
fessional education related to vocational education 
should be provided in an integrated setting (stu- 
dents from all service areas grouped together and 
taught by a professional who identified with the 
total field of vocational education) • We at UMC 
have an initial core experience for undergraduates-- 
F190 Programs and Issues in Vocational-Technical 
Education . 



3. Another situation in which preservice professional 
education related to vocational education must be 
directed is that in which an intensive preparatory 
experience of perhaps two to six weeks in length 
must be provided for occupationally competent per- 
sons who enter teaching without benefit of a college 
level teacher preparation program. 

We have recently been involved in the design and 
conduct of a three-week workshop for beginning voca- 
tional teachers in several service areas who were 
grouped together for this initial professional edu- 
cation experience. The following outline represents 
topics covered. 



Introduction 



1. Enrollment & Orientation 



4. Professional Teacher 
Organizations 



2. Organization of Education 



3. Financing Public Education 



5. Services of the State 

Department of Education - 
Vocational Division 



6. Student Organizations in 
Vocational Education 



The Teacner s Role 



7. Teacher Acts Related to 
Classroom Behavior Traits 



8. Legal Responsibilities of 
the Teacher 



9. Teaching Responsibilities 
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Occupational Analysis 



10. 


Introduction to Occupational 


18. 


Selecting Textbooks 




Analysis 


19. 


Sources of Instructional 


11. 


Developing Objectives 




Materials 


12. 


Purpose of Blocking an 


20. 


Selecting Learning 




Occupation 




Activities 


13. 


Identifying Operations 


21. 


Operation Sheets 


14. 


The Informational Topic 


22. 


Job-Assignment Sheets 


15. 


Procedures of Course 


23 . 


Relationships between 




Organization from an 
Analysis 




Instruction and Production 






24. 


Informational Assign- 


16. 


Gagne's Eight Steps of 




ments 




Learning 


25. 


A Card System of Orga- 


17. 


Relationships between Forms 
of Analysis 




nizing a Course of Study 



Teaching Methods 



26. 


Teaching Aids and Devices 


29. 


Presenting Informational 
Content 


27. 


Techniques of Micro 
Teaching 


30. 


Critiquing Via Video- 
tape 


28. 


Organizing a Demonstration 








Evaluation 


i 


31. 


Purpose of Evaluation 


34. 


Principles of Test 
Construction 


32. 


Elements of a Good Test 


35. 


Observing and Evaluation 


33. 


Performance Testing 


36. 


Assigning Grades 




Maintaining 


Pupil 


Control 


37. 


The Student 


38. 


Techniques of Controlling 



Student Behavior 



In the design of this preseivice experience, we were 
freed from tradition and permitted to ask "What is 
the vocational teacher's role" and "what competencies 
does he need for initial entry and success?" 
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Perhaps this is the model that needs to be expanded 
for all preservice programs. 



E . Pro fessional Educati n Experiences Related to Vocational 
E3 ucati6n for t he ; In-Service "Development of Professional 
Personnel . 

1. Existing core of teachers who have had no interdis- 
ciplinary teacher education experiences. 

a. Obviously there are many teachers who have not 
experienced an integrated or interdisciplinary 
approach who need experiences which will permit 
them to interact and become acquainted with per- 
sonnel, programs, and issues in all facets of 
vocational education. 

b. Many of these teachers are preparing themselves 
to assume new roles. Most of the career roles 
in professional education outside the classroom 
teaching, i.e. supervision, administration, cur- 
riculum development, instructional technology, 
research, teacher education demand a broadened 
perspective. 

2. Program Developments at UMC for In-Service Develop- 
ment of Vocational Education Personnel (Graduate 
Degree Programs) . 

a. It is in this area that we at UMC have concen- 
trated. The departmental faculty has formally 
established a program at the master's degree 
and Certificate of Specialization levels in-- 
Administration and Supervision of Vocational and 
Technical Education. In addition, the doctoral 
program v.hich is considerably more flexible, 
would permit a major in the total field of voca- 
tional education with emphasis in such areas as 
curriculum, research, instructional technology, 
college teaching, etc. 

b. A total of 10 interdisciplinary courses are 
offered which are relevant to any specialized 
graduate program but which will form the major 
component for the more generalized interdis- 
ciplinary graduate program in vocational education. 



Interdisciplinary Professional Courses 
F308 Coordination of Cooperative Education 
F321 Vocational Guidance 
F365 Occupational Analysis 



F403 Curriculum Construction for Cooperative 
and Adult Vocational Education 

F406 Foundations of Adult Education '% 

F410 Seminar in Practical Arts and Vocational- 
Technical Education 

F411 Philosophy of Practical Arts and Voca- 
tional Education 

F415 Occupational Surveys 

F451 Measurement and Evaluation in Vocational 
Education 

F459 Administration and Supervision of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education 
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WHAT SHOULD RE TAUGHT IN A CORE OR INTERDISCIPLINARY 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

GEORGE L. O'KELLEY, JR .* 



What should be taught in a core or interdisciplinary voca- 
tional teacher education curriculum is a question which requires 
more than a casual answer. One answer based on prejudice and a 
protectionist point of view could be diametrically opposed to 
another which is based on considered logic and grounded in valid 
research. Let us not overlook the possibility that one's logic 
in reality may be indefensible and the research utilized totally 
invalid. Either way the answer one comes up with may be highly 
suspect. I am afraid my own conclusions on the question, no matter 
how often and hard they are reshuffled, reanalyzed and reviewed, 
always reflect the experiences and convictions of a professional 
lifetime in vocational teacher education. This experience began 
as a teacher in a University Demonstration School and included 
time as a supervisor of student teaching, itinerant teacher edu- 
cator, college instructor. U.S.O.E. specialist, graduate school 
instructor, department heaa and division chairman. Such learning 
is often painful but it is also rather permanent in nature. 

There is one point in this discussion with which I agree 
wholeheartedly and without reservation. In the interest of ef- 
ficiency and quality programs every effort toward consolidation 
which results in better teachers and the removal of all unnecessary 
overlap and duplication should be encouraged. On the other hand 
the mere act of consolidation just to be different deserves no 
support among experienced teacher educators. There is no magic 
elixir in just collapsing established and functioning departmental 
and course boundary lines unless the resulting product--the class- 
room teacher--is better. 

The aim of preservice vocational teacher education programs 
is: 1) to prepare teachers who can operate efficiently and ef- 

fectively as a teacher in conducting a quality instructional pro- 
gram, and 2) to lay the groundwork for further and continuous 
growth and development as a member of the teaching profession. 



*Dr. O’Kelley Is Chairman, Division of Vocational Education, 
College of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Georg f a. 
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This is not only a major undertaking but within time limita- 
tions usually identified with tight college schedules a task of 
almost monumental proportions. 

The typical undergraduate teacher education program includes 
30 to 40 quarter hours or 18 to 24 semester hours of professional 
education course work including student teaching. This means 
every minute must be utilized advantageously. In that context 
the interdisciplinary approach makes sense. If it works the re- 
sult is a professional teacher who can take over and get results. 

If it doesn't work the result is the wasted loss of another pro- 
spective teacher and a damaged institutional reputation. 

At about this stage in my reflections on this problem I 
always recall a conversation several years ago with a principal 
of a small community school. He recounted his experience with 
the beginning vocational agriculture teacher on his faculty the 
past July. The young man had asked for a conference in the school 
office and then calmly asked for directions regarding access to 
the former teacher 1 s records and files, school records and stu- 
dent files and various curriculum data. The young teacher then 
w£nt about his work and at the end of the first day of school in 
September came by to report his program underway. The principal 
then contrasted this performance with that of five other begin- 
ning teachers on the same staff (all graduates of the same univer- 
sity) whose inability to provide an organized instructional pro- 
gram or even to accept serious responsibility for fitting into a 
systematic program forced the concerned principal to hold ''teacher 
education classes" for them three afternoons per week until he 
was exhausted. His question was; "Why this difference in these 
beginning teachers?" Of course, the answer was that the vocational 
agriculture teacher had been prepared as a te<. er while the 
others had merely been exposed to a series of classes and experi- 
ences. This is the great danger confronting us al.!--just exposing 
students to a curriculum instead of developing their competencies 
to operate as teachers as a result of their experiences. I'm 
afraid that my own experiences tell me that we must carefully 
utilize every minute of the few hours we have students under our 
direction toward the end that they can perform as teachers rather 
than merely harp the jargon of the cult. 

I think much of that which goes into the making of a compe- 
tent vocational teacher can be accomplished effectively — perhaps 
more eff ectively--wi th the interdisciplinary curriculum approach. 

In this category I could justify the inclusion of such areas as; 

1. Educational psychology--including the study of human 
growth and development, learning theory, etc. 

2. Educational Philosophy 
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3. Guidance and counseling theory and practice (hopefully 
of the functional kind) 

4. Direction of youth programs 

5. Teaching media, including not only theory but also the 
mechanics involved 

6. Evaluation of student progress and program achievement 

On the other hand I belie /e quite strongly indeed that at 
the undergraduate level and operating within the time limits as- 
signed some problem areas must bp handled carefully and judicious- 
ly by specialists experienced in and professionally responsible 
for the production of highly specialized teachers, i.e. Homemaking, 
Business, Trade, Distribution, Agriculture, etc. In this area 
belongs developmental work in: 



1. Identification of program objectives and projection of 
instructional objectives . 

2. Curriculum planning and the development of curriculum 
materials. 

3. Teaching techniques and procedures appropriate for 
specific instructional programs involved. (This should 
not be interpreted to mean that many techniques are 
essentially different for different programs. The same 
techniques will work equally well in many different pro- 
grams but often the mechanics of adaptation may be quite 
different . ) 

4. Supervised teaching experience. Experience has taught 
me that when it comes to curriculum planning, lessen 
planning and teaching performance the instruction should 
be as specific and as carefully controlled and directed 
as possible. If I had to choose between indoctrination 
and failure in the initial teaching experience I would 
choose indoctrination as the lesser evil. At least the 
student teacher will survive indoctrination and at a 
later date try again. If his early efforts at teaching 
are not satisfying and rewarding ho likely will not come 
back for more. 

At the graduate level I take almost exactly an opposite point 
of view. If as an undercraduate the student moved into teaching 
easily and without trauma he will develop confidence and a pro- 
fessional desire to advance. In graduate school he is entirely 
capable of the give and take, the critical analysis and philo- 
sophical evaluation of many opposing inferences or hypotheses 
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preparatory to drawing a conclusion. Expose him to the inter- 
disciplinary curriculum and the critical analysis of associates 
grounded in other disciplines! He can take it in stride and 
benefit from the experience. He has confidence and best of all 
a background of experience on which to base his thinking. I sup- 
port the interdisciplinary approach at the graduate level whole- 
heartedly and think we should explore all possibilities here. 

Even at the risk of being misunderstood I wish to point out 
one of the fallacies of attempting to plan an undergraduate voca- 
tional teacher education curriculum on a core or interdisciplinary 
base simply because certain commonalities can be identified in a 
task analysis of teacher performances in different service areas. 
Of course, many of the tasks required of different kinds of voca- 
tional teachers can be stated in exactly the same terminology! 

On the other hand the same tasks are required of the first grade 
teachers, the English teachers or the social science teachers. 

If we are going to construct an undergraduate core curriculum for 
all prospective vocational teachers we may as well prepare for the 
next and inevitable step — a core curriculum for all teachers with- 
out regard for any area of specialization, including vocational 
education . 
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ACCOUNTABILITY THROUGH COMPETENCE 

HENRY A . TEN PAS * 



RATIONALE 

At the close of the Nineteenth Century Herbert Spencer 
achieved a reputation as "the greatest intellect since Aristotle" 
and asked the question "What knowledge is of most worth?" He 
showed the inseparable relationship between curriculum organiza- 
tion and the aims of Education. "Can we discover what subjects 
are of most worth and, therefore, receive first emphasis in the 
curriculum?" he asked. Then he replied, "Only if we know the kind 
of educated person we want to produce." Many authorities agree 
that Spencer was chiefly responsible for launching the modern era 
of curriculum reform. 

Today, in Vocational Education, we are further pursuing this 
theme. We have committed ourselves to placing the useful before 
the ornamental, as did Spencer. We have validated Alfred Lord 
Whitehead's thesis that Education must contain both basic knowl- 
edge and how to do something with the knowledge-- that is, to com- 
bine techniques and knowledge. Emphasis has been placed on be- 
havioral objectives, or if you wish, performance objectives. The 
purpose of such objectives, according to Thorwald Esbensen, is to 
make it clear to teachers, students, and other interested persons 
what it is that needs to be taught or what it is that has been 
taught * Such obj ec tives stress performance, lTst the conditions, 
and state how their accomplishment can be measured. 

"What should be taught in a Core or Interdisciplinary Edu- 
cation Curriculum" is the topic at present. Again, the inference 
to the question is, What knowledge is of most worth ? Can we dis- 
cover this and place it first in emphasis in the curriculum? Ob- 
viously, it must be done and is being done. What are the sign- 
posts that point the direction of how, and the degree to which 
this is accomplished? 



*0r. Ten Pas Is Director, Division of Vocational, Adult and 
Community College Education, Oregon State University, Corvallis, 
Oregon . 
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Today we are raising the question again of Knowledge For 
What? Spencer stressed subjects; Dewey added process; Whitehead 
asserted that the knowledge and know-how process are inseparable; 
the target today is knowledge for certain competencies. 

In addition to the commitment to competency, we need to 
change the logic emphasis. Essentially, curricular reform is 
conducted from the viewpoint of experts — those learned persons at 
universities, state departments, and national levels who are in 
positions of responsibility--people like ourselves. These con- 
stitute the logic of the learne d and are usually looking to knowl- 
edge from the past and then appTying it. Such curricular revision 
has its primary emphasis on product (subject matter) and as such 
reflects tradition. Such products are indeed essential today, 
but are they of most worth? Is the subject the end or a means to 
a more desirable end? 

Curricular revision in Vocational Education today goes beyond 
product. It includes the logic of the learned but begins with 
performance. Such performance should be stated in terms of com- 
petencies needed by the learner, and should be arrived with the 
learner. It stresses the importance of motivation by tie irner 
in being part of the process. The learner knows he posses .es 
certain competencies, is progressing to a greater degree in these, 
and is reaching out for new competencies. This approach is from, 
the lo gic of the learner . It stresses process, in that the sub- 
ject material is a means to an end? namely, to enable the learner 
to perform a defined competency. The performance itself is part 
of the process; it is part of the motivation? it is the evidence: 
of the product; it is of most worth; it is relevant. It places 
the person and his performance ahead of the subject or the prod- 
uct. 



THE PROBLEM 

The educators of the Twentieth Century have answered Spencer r s 
question and in so doing have added another chapter to curricular 
revision and from Dewey in How We Think , to Burton in Supervisio n, 
and in hosts of modern curricular mater ials , instructional ob j ec- 
tives have been stated in terms of the logic of the learner. What 
then remains? 

Authorities in Vocational Education can agree upon certain 
topics or subjects that are of most worth. Students who enter 
the teacher preparation program anxiously await word f roi i the 
establishment as to what they should know and what they s hould b e 
able to do. Teacher educators usually tell these learner s--and 
usually do so in terms of subject content. It ha3 been the pattern 
for too many years — those who know telling learners what chey 
should learn. By the time the subject has been covered, 'here is 
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little or no time to pursue application in performance. It is 
assumed that the learner knows little or nothing when he enters 
the program, he acquires all the knowledge he needs in a 2 x 4 x 
4 year program, and then he is placed on the job. The learner 
must wait until he is on the job before discovering the relevance 
of his formal schooling. Once again, the product has been em- 
phasized and the process underemphasized, d the relevancy for 
the learner has escaped him. 

The problem then is, that, while there may be compatibility 
between the logic of the learned and the logic of the learner, 
more often than not there is incompatibility. 

The task is to find where compatibility exists. The steps 
are to inventory the competencies the learner has upon entering 
the program, state the agreed-upon topics of the learned, and 
map out a program toward mutually agreed-upon competencies which 
the learner has yet to attain. 

WHAT TO DO 

Competency-based performance by the learner is the mutual 
goal of both teacher and student. On the one hand, we have a 
group of learned persons who are organizing a system for maximum 
accountability. On the other hand, we have a group of learners 
who are striving to attain behavioral proficiency. What kind of 
a system will allow maximum learner relevancy? The individual- 
ized learning system based on competencies seems to hold the 
greatest promise. 



A TYPICAL INTEGRATED CORE 



A THESIS 

An individualized learning system provides an inventory of 
competencies when a learner enters, a plan for the strengthening 
of existing performance, and the acquiring of new competencies 
at different learner rates. 

The commitment to common learner-acquired competencies is 
primary and the individualized learning system is a roadmap to 
achieve these. What are the common roles which must be performed 
by future vocational teachers and leaders? 



THE COMMON ELEMENTS 

Occupational analysis techniques have identified the common 
and unique roles in the duties of teacher coordinators of coopera- 
tive programs of all services. Cotrell has presented a Design 
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For Developing A Model Curriculum For Teacher Education (3). 
Personnel at The Ohio Center have identified 237 performance 
elements in the duties and functions of teachers of conventional 
in-school laboratory programs (2). Ward, along with 160 present 
leaders of vocational education in Oregon and a national panel, 
has identified 11 competencies from a list of 50 (7) . Heilman 
consolidated and defined the 14 common tasks performed by voca- 
tional personnel at different position levels (5). Courtney and 
Halfin, in a 10 state study, identified a common core of curric- 
ular experiences for the teachers of occupational subjects. A 
theoretical teacher model was used and a factor analysis tech- 
nique was employed (4). Gunderson and Troftgruben have summarized 
the common learner experiences during their internship in The 
Oregon Program. 

Common elements are the various roles, tasks, and competen- 
cies stated in learner terms. The next task of professionals is 
to use these as targets and integrate the essential knowledges 
into performance objectives. 



INTEGRATION OF COMPETENCIES, ROLES, AND CONTENT 

When the content of organized and systematic instruction can 
be integrated with and toward the performance based competency, 
the learner acquires meaning (relevancy) . Each role of the pro- 
fessional is a pattern of many competencies and knowledges. Those 
common to all areas should be defined first; those unique to a 
speciality later. The learner sees the relationship between that 
which applies broadly and then chooses specialization in terms of 
his own competence and knowledge. The specific then has more 
meaning because it has wider application in the category of prin- 
ciple rather than fact. From general to specific to see the 
breadth; from specific to general to test universality. 

In terms of vocational personnel Table I integrates compe- 
tencies, roles, and topical content. The performance items are 
based on a consolidation of 16 case learners. The topics are 
those identified across service area specialization. Studies 
have identified the various roles. 

OFF CAMPUS CENTERS ESSENTIAL 

The university setting is skewed to the subject matter, most 
college teachers stress subject matter competence as being of 
primary importance, and as such, expect such competence from stu- 
dents. if professional performance in field-based programs is to 
be the primary goal of vocational education personnel, these 
learners must have a large percentage of their time away from the 
campus. The prospective vocational teacher-coordinator-director, 
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must perform in a field setting. Performance in differentiated 
roles consisting of teacher aides, interns, regular teachers, and 
other specialized staff should be provided. The cooperative plan- 
ning by differentiated staff in those centers will more readily 
bring the learner to the mutually agreed-upon performance at each 
level. 



THE MISSION 

Teacher educators of vocational personnel are capable of com- 
bining the logic of the learner and the logic of the learned. 

They are able to organize for maximum accountability as managers 
of scarce resources and make learning relevant to the learner. 

In order to satisfy both criteria, the undergraduate and graduate 
instruction should be organized on a competency based approach. 

The individualized learning system holds the greatest promise 
of answering what knowledge is most worth for what? It assesses 
the student's ability and plans toward mutually agreed-upon com- 
petencies. 

The use of field-based centers for preparing teacher aides, 
interns, teachers, and specialized roles can combine the system- 
atic instruction with the expected performance. This broadens 
the base beyond that of a beginning teacher in a setting where 
competencies are demonstrated and can be performed by the learner. 
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programs the com- and Inventory stud e n t s ? per son ne I . other areas in your dents* needs, 

munity labor market needs. speciality, 

and students’ needs. 
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Teaching Strategies For 



Core Teacher Education Courses 



TEACHING IN AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 



BEVERLY CRABTREE* 



Since as early as 1917 with the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act there has been concern that teacher competency in the voca- 
tional areas is determined in part on how vrell the institutions 
of higher education have prepared these teachers to teach. Thus, 
money was provided and continues to be provided for teacher edu- 
cation and improvement at both the preservice and in-service 
levels. Traditionally the teacher education program in vocational 
education has been divided according to the various service areas 
and the prospective vocational education teachers have had little 
if any opportunity to interact with their peers in vocational 
areas other than their own. Too often each of the vocational ser- 
vice areas has had its own "little empire * and interaction among 
these vocational areas has been limited or nonexistent for often 
no organizational structure existed for facilitating cooperation 
among these various service areas. 

However, as the result of recommendations by The President's 
Panel on Vocational Education, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 introduced a unified program approach for vocational educa- 
tion rather than the segmented approach. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968 again emphasized this dimension. If this 
mandate is to be carried out revisions are in order for our voca- 
tional-technical teacher education program and this means as 
teacher educators we have or are going to have to change. Most 
of us have had experience in only one service area of vocational- 
techn cal education because we have come through the "traditional" 
teacher education program. However, if we are preparing the 
vocational-technical teachers for tomorrow we must become knowl- 
edgeable about the other service areas and we must also provide 
opportunities for our students to become knowledgeable in these. 
One approach being utilized in various higher education institu- 
tions is the introduction of core courses for teachers or pro- 
spective teachers of vocational-technical education. The intro- 
duction of such courses at both the preservice and in-service 
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levels can cause a small crisis! Who is> going to teach these 
courses? Remember most of us have had experience in only one 
service areal What are students like in these other service 
areas? What experiences have they had? We could go on and on 
with such questions . 

The topic under discussion is: How shall teacher educators 

teach a core course? Questions have been raised which relate to 
tne organizational structure of the course, methods which might 
be used in teaching such a course and possible evaluation tech- 
niques, In general, it would seem that the instructional strate- 
gies utilized by the teacher of a core course would be essentially 
the same as those used for any other course. However, the amount 
of emphasis on selected methods might vary. A teacher of a core 
course would probably utilize more "bridging techniques" because 
his students represent the various vocational services. For 
example, video recordings could be utilized effectively in pro- 
viding examples and experiences which some of the students have 
not experienced directly. These taped sequences could be re- 
corded by the students and/or teacher educator and would provide 
a common frame of reference for all the students. This approach 
could provide for more relevant learnings rather than merely 
"talking about" the concepts. The teacher of a core course would 
probably utilize more resource persons representing the various 
vocational services for most teacher educators have had experi- 
ence in only one service area. Opportunities should be provided 
for frequent interaction among students from the various service 
areas. To summarize, the teacher educator should be concerned 
about bridging the diversity among the students and plan the 
instruction accordingly. However, is this not the role of any 
teacher in any classroom? In other words I do not believe the 
teaching of a core course is that much different. 

The question no longer is, should we have an interdisciplinary 
vocational teacher education curriculum? The question now is, 
how can we best implement this concept in our institution? 

For the next few minutes I wish to share with you what we 
are attempting to do at the University of Missour i-Columbia . In 
July, 1968 the Department of Practical Arts and Vocational- 
Technical Education was organized in the College of Education and 
this Department includes the service areas of agricultural educa- 
tion, business education, distributive education, home economics 
education and industrial education. In addition to a Department 
Chairman each of the service areas has a coordinator responsible 
for supervising program development within that particular area. 

The Department was established in an attempt to facilitate a 
greater degree of interaction among the various practical arts 
and vocational-technical service areas and to provide an organi- 
zational structure for interdisciplinary research and program 
development. 
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At the preservice level a core course, "Programs and Issues 
in Practical Arts and Vocational-Technical Education," has been 
developed and is being offered this semester. This course, de- 
signed for junior and senior students, was developed by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives from each of the service areas 
and was approved by the faculty members in the Department. Be- 
cause of faculty load allocations the decision was made to have 
one or two of the Department faculty members responsible for this 
course for any designated semester rather than the team teacher 
approach. However, the individual responsible for this core 
course is expected to utilize faculty members from all the ser- 
vice areas as resource personnel throughout the semester. Thus, 
the students in the class are exposed to all the service areas 
as the result of faculty participation and interaction with the 
students from the various areas. In addition this course is also 
available to students not majoring in one of the vocational areas 
but who may be preparing to be secondary teachers \n another sub- 
ject area. Emphases are on the examination of present and de- 
veloping vocational programs, the operation of these programs 
and the issues which today’s teachers are facing in the areas of 
the practical arts and vocational-technical education. The course 
is organized around four major units which are: 

I. The Practical A\ts, Voca tional-Tec’u ical Education 
and Society 

II. Existing and Emerging Programs in the Practical Arts 
and Vocational-Technical Education 

III. Operation of Programs in the Practical- Arts and 
Vocational-Technical Education 

IV. Issues in the Practical Arts and Vocational-Technical 
Education 



More specifically the course objectives are that the student: 

Understands the forces in our society which prompted the 
development of the practical arts and vocational- technical 
education programs in our schools. 

Understands the existing and emerging program offerings in 
the practical arts and vocational- technical education and 
recognizes areas of joint responsibility and cooperation. 

Understands the local, state, and federal administrative 
structures relating to the practical arts and vocational- 
technical education. 

Identifies and analyzes current issues in the field. 
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Within each of the four major units of study specific ob- 
jectives are identified and the appropriate assignments, refer- 
ences and study questions are indicated. Suggestion? for refer- 
ences were and continue to be made by the Department faculty 
members. Bases for evaluation include objectively scored test 
results and oral and written reports. 

The methods used in teaching this course are varied with 
emphasis on opportunities for interaction among students and 
between students and faculty. Group discussions and panels or 
symposiums are helpful for increasing communication among che 
students. The instructor for this course must be able to use 
practical and relevant examples from the various service areas 
and this means some diligent homework by the instructor. Hope- 
fully this undergraduate course will increase the understanding 
of and respect for the other service areas. 

At the graduate level our Department offers several courses 
which are relevant to all vocational and practical arts education 
personnel. Examples of these interdisciplinary courses are: 

Coordination of Cooperative Education 

Vocational Guidance 

Occupational Analysis 

Curriculum Construction for Cooperative and Adult 
Vocational Education 

Seminar in Practical Arts and Vocational-Technical Education 

Philosophy of Practical Arts and Vocational Education 

Occupational Surveys 

Administration and Supervision of Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Measurement and Evaluation in Vocational Education 

In addition to these courses, which would be appropriate /or 
degree programs in any of the service areas, our Department of ers 
specialized courses for students who wish to obtain a major area 
of emphasis in any one of the program areas. 

Last year I was one of the two teachers for the course en- 
titled Seminar in Practical Arts and Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion. The decision was made to plan this seminar around issues 
in practical arts and vocational-technical education. Various 
issues were identified by the course instructors and these were 
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presented to the class. Opportunity was provided for the stu- 
dents to make additional suggestions. Because of limited time 
it was not possible to study all the issues presented, thus, the 
students selected the issues they wished to study during the 
semester. After these issues were determined each student se- 
lected the one issue he or she wished to study in more depth with 
other students in the seminar and for which they would be respon- 
sible for presenting to the total seminar. The six issues se- 
lected and studied during the semester were: 

1. Accountability in practical arts and vocational- technical 
education 

2. The place of the practical arts in education as related 
to general education 

3. The place of the practical arts in education as related 
to vocational education 

4. Vocational education as an element in manpower policy 

5. Discrimination in employment and practical arts and 
vocational- technical education 

6. Vocational education in the junior colleges 

Because of their interest in interacting with students from 
other service areas an attempt was made to have students from the 
different service areas represented in each of the six groups. 

Each of the groups was responsible for searching the literature 
for readings relevant to the issue, suggesting references for the 
class members to read, and leading the class discussion relating 
to the selected issue. As the instructors of the class we at- 
tempted to direct the students to deal with the crucial dimensions 
of the issues. The students were required to identify and de- 
lineate the problems relating tc the issue rather than attempt to 
solve the problem. In other words, the seminar was for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the students to seek information relating to 
the issues in vocational education rather than providing prescribed 
answers. 

Evaluation of students was based on the students' ability to 
delineate the issues and on the quality of their discussion com-' 
ments. At the end of the semester time was provided for the stu- 
dents to evaluate this seminar experience. The one major concern 
which they expressed was they believed that instead of having a 
variety of issues to discuss, it would be more satisfactory to 
have only one or two issues which would allow for more in-depth 
study of the issue. This semester the issue centers around voca- 
tional education for disadvantaged. Plans are being made for the 
students to have some direct experiences with selected economical- 
ly disadvantaged individuals. 
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As a teacher educator I found the seminar to be very much of 
a learning experience for me. When I first approached my graduate 
advisees about enrolling for this seminar it was obvious that they 
were not thrilled to do so but felt obligated to do so because 
their advisor suggested it. However, at the end of the semester 
these same students expressed satisfaction with the course and 
stated that they learned so much from the seminar. They con- 
cluded by saying, "We think you should MAKE all your students en- 
roll in the seminar. ' When questioned about what they had gained 
from the seminar all expressed some surprise that the other voca- 
tional service areas have some of the same areas for concern that 
their own area has. Even though each service area had not been 
studied in terms of its philosophy and purposes these students 
believed they had learned much about the other service areas as 
they interacted with the students during the discussion of the 
various issues. These students believed such a seminar facili- 
tated communication among the service areas and such interaction 
would continue even outside the university setting. 

Looking back I believe the key to the success of this seminar 
was student involvement for the students were active participants. 
They were learning from each other; they were talking with each 
other (notice I didn't say talking to)? they were communicating 
and learning about and developing an appreciation for the con- 
tributions of the other service areas. The seminar appeared to 
be a "springboard" for this. We plan to strongly encourage, and 
yes, MAKE our students in home economics education enroll in sim- 
ilar seminars during their graduate program for here I believe is 
one example of how we can promote the concept of the unified voca- 
tional program and prepare our prospective teachers and our ex- 
perienced teachers for this. If we really believe in the neces- 
sity of the cooperation among the service areas should we not be 
doing something about this at the university level? We cannot 
just talk about it and expect our graduates at either the under- 
graduate or graduate level to go to a community and cooperate in 
developing and teaching courses where a unified concept of voca- 
tional education is needed. 

Another core course which has recently been developed at the 
graduate level is the course entitled "Measurement and Evaluation 
in Vocational Education." The concepts related to measurement and 
evaluation had been emphasized in separate evaluation courses in 
each of the service areas or had been included in seminars or of- 
fered as areas for independent study. After comparing the course 
content of these various courses dealing with evaluation it was 
concluded that much repetition existed within the Department . A 
representative from each of the vocational service areas was ap- 
pointed to a committee which was assigned the task to develop an 
evaluation course. This task has been completed and the course 
has been approved by the Department faculty and is scheduled for 
this school year. Such a course includes concepts relating to the 
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development of evaluation procedures and the construction of 
evaluation devices for vocational education. Emphases are on 
evaluation of student progress, improvement of instruction, and 
program evaluation for the service areas in vocational education. 
Evaluation concepts which are considered unique only to a partic- 
ular service area will continue to be included in the specialized 
courses or through independent study in the specific program area 
in which the student is enrolled. However, the major or basic 
concepts of evaluation will have been included in the core course 
thus reducing the duplication of course content in the Department. 

We have not solved all our problems for at the present time 
we are wrestling with the problem of an already crowded curriculum 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. How do we "squeeze 
in" any more courses? Does this mean we art going to have to give 
up some of our courses in our own specialized service area and if 
so, how many? We are presently looking very critically at our 
curriculum to determine how we can cope with these problems. 

The approaches described above are selected examples of what 
is being done at one institution, the University of Missouri- 
Columbia. Certainly there are other approaches which could be 
followed in^aehieving the objectives and I am certain each of you 
could share such examples with us. One factor to consider is that 
total reorganization of a program, formation of a department, or 
the development of core courses will not guarantee cooperation 
among the various service areas. These might facilitate coopera- 
tion or they may have no effect, for the students and teacher 
educators involved in the vocational education program are the 
determining factors. We think we have a good beginning at our in- 
stitution in order to better meet the challenges of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968, 



PREPARING FOR AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

BERNARD T . FAGAN * 



A new era in vocational and technical education came into 
being with the passage of the 1963 Vocational Education Act. With 
it came new responsibilities and new challenges to all persons in- 
volved in vocational education. Many of these responsibilities 
have fallen on those in leadership roles. Throughout the nation, 
a broadened program has been planned to better serve the needs of 
business and industry and to better serve the economic and social 
needs of people. Teacher educators find themselves in a crucial 
position in implementing these plans. This paper attempts to 
identify some of the changes that teacher educators may find help- 
ful as they attempt to fuse some segments of the traditional 
multipath programs strictly bounded by limits of specific service 
areas into a program of interdisciplinary teacher education for 
vocational education . 

In a survey concerning trade and industrial teacher education 
in the 1970* s by L. C. McDowell, reported on in the last NAITE 
Journal, 86 chairmen or heads of T and I teacher education insti- 
tutions in 40 different states were asked to note the extent of 
their agreement or disagreement on 13 statements. 

Responses were received from 00 institutions, a 93 percent 
return. The second statement in the series reads "Many trade and 
industrial teacher education programs will tend to merge into 
'vocational 1 teacher education programs during the 1970*5." Of 
76 who responded to this item, 24 or nearly 32 percent "strongly 
agreed." Those who "agreed" numbered 36 or 47 percent. There 
were seven who "disagreed 1 * and three who "strongly disagreed." 

Six expressed "no opinion." Of those who had an opinion, 60 or 
86 percent were in agreement as to the truth of the statement and 
10 or 14 percent felt that this statement did not reflect the 
future. It appears to be a decisive opinion of those who are in 
a position to wield considerable influence on teacher education 
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programs that the preparation of trade and industrial teachers 
will become interdisciplinary in nature in the coming decade. 

One learns from his experience^/ and it is on the basis of 
these experiences that one acts. A casual observance of teacher 
educators will show that a great majority of them are persons of 
considerable experience in vocational education. This is espe- 
cially true in the area of trade and industrial education; it is 
likely true of some of the other service areas. Experience can 
be a valuable resource as one attempts to solve new problems. On 
the other hand, it may be an inhibitor, for in extensive experi- 
ence, one often finds security. Change can be threatening to one 
who has already found his security in the nct-too-severely chal- 
lenged practices of the past. 

One can find much security in the four-step lesson (prepara- 
tion, presentation, application, and evaluation) widely used in 
trade and industrial education. Experience shows that the real 
key to the process is "preparation. ” If one has prepared com- 
pletely himself and his students for an activity, the end result 
is usually satisfactory. As one thinks about teacher education 
of an interdisciplinary nature for vocational education, it ap- 
pears that the key step is preparation of and the teacher 
educator . 

Getting the teacher educator prepared is a personal activity. 
Much of it takes place within the mind oi the individual whose 
past experiences have given him notions of what is good or bad, 
what will work or what will not work. The experienced teacher 
educator finds himself caught between sporadic insistence on 
change (usually attributed to Washington sources) and the exu- 
berant enthusiasm and threatening innovations by persons who are 
newcomers to Vocational Education (who didn't come up the hard 
way) . It becomes increasingly obvious that traditional service 
area teaching of experienced teacher educators gives way to an 
interdisciplinary approach only when there is a predisposition to 
make such a change by those who are at the operational level. 

The writer's experience may serve to illustrate the point. 

He began teaching before World War II in a junior high school 
program that hrd been selected by the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges as a participant school in experi- 
mentation with an interdisciplinary core curriculum. Here was a 
teacher, prepared to teach chemistry and physics in a departmental 
setting, assigned to 30 students in the eighch grade, with in- 
structions to teach them English, social studies, mathematics and 
science in an interdisciplinary manner while centering around the 
life problems of each child in the class. After two years, the 
teacher concluded that the method was maximally effective when an 
outstanding teacher was paired with students of high ability (115 
I.Q. and over) and that other combinations were inferior to 
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departmentalized instruction. With this memorable experience as 
background, this teacher, now a Trade and Industrial teacher edu- 
cator, initially tended to view interdisciplinary teaching with 
some doubts. Interdisciplinary teaching in vocational education 
cannot reach its fullest potentiality lentil the teacher prepares 
himself to make a very positive approacji to the new technique. 

One must remove one's own mental blocks brought on by those past 
experiences that tend to leave one unprepared for new tasks. 

A second example may illustrate another facet of the rele- 
vance of past experiences and reluctance to change. Many people 
are aware of the current ecumenical movement during the last 
decade to merge many denominational church groups into one great 
church. The great barrier to the achievement of this goal was 
and is that individual denominations are not willing to surrender 
numerous beliefs characteristic of that denomination which set 
each apart from the other. The disturbing thought here is that 
achievement of a universal (interdisciplinary) church seems pos- 
sible only at the lowest level of belief, rather than at the high- 
est. The implication is that vocational education should work for 
interdisciplinary cooperation at the highest level of each indi- 
vidual service area and thus achieve an efficiency that transcends 
in efficiency anything which we now have in vocational education, 
especially as it pertains to teacher education. It must be the 
predisposition of every teacher educator to believe that this is 
possible. It is a necessary part of his preparation for inter- 
disciplinary teaching. 

The first step, then, would consist of preparing for inter- 
disciplinary teaching in vocational education by having each 
teacher make a self-examination, making sure that his experiences 
and dedication to the past do rot serve as a deterrent or a road- 
block to an all-out effort toward new and better approaches to 
teacher education. 

The second step in the preparation process was to remove the 
barriers of titles, terminology, and regulations. This task was 
begun some years ago at the University of Kentucky under the able 
leadership of Dr. Harold Binkley, Chairman of the Division of 
Vocational Education in the College of Education. Action was ex- 
pedited by the existing organization in which all teacher educa- 
tors of all service areas have long been members of a single 
department in a single college of the University. Teacher educa- 
tors prepared course titles, objectives, and outlines of content 
of all teacher education courses to be taught. These were pooled 
for small committee action to determine possibilities of inter- 
disciplinary cooperation which might be expedited through change 
of title, expanding of objectives, combining of content and other 
arrangements which might facilitate the training of teachers from 
more than one vocational service area. This small group process 
served a double purpose, for in the process, staff members 
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increased their effectiveness to work cooperatively on curriculum 
problems. The self-examination process was carried a step further 
teacher educators of each service gained information and apprecia- 
tion for programs of other service areas. Agreements were reached 
on title changes, objectives, and course content. Some courses 
were eliminated and others were added. Agreements were made for 
team teaching of some courses. In others, there was a direct 
transfer of material from one teacher educator to another. 

The next step called for committee work of an interdisciplin- 
ary nature in which degree requirements at all levels and in all 
services were revised to take full advantage of proposed course 
changes. Correspondingly, teacher certification regulations were 
scrutinized and necessary adjustments were recommended in the 
light of the broader approach to teacher education in vocational 
education. 

Another necessary step was that of providing for necessary 
changes in University Catalog listings--a monumental task pre- 
sided over by curriculum committees, college faculties. Univer- 
sity faculties, Graduate Councils and a miscellaneous array of 
persons who serve as protectors of the integrity of University 
offerings. Many who are empowered to pass judgment sometimes 
take a dim view of education courses in general and of vocational 
education in particular. (They can’t quite accept the fact that 
almost all University training is vocational in nature.) Trade 
Analysis became Occupati onal Analysis , Organization and Operation 
of Business and Industrial Education Programs became Organization 
and Operation of Vocational Education Programs , Problems of the 
Coordinator in Industrial and Distributive Education became 
Problems of the Coordinator in Vocational Education , Principles 
and Philosophy of Industrial Education became Principles and 
Philosophy of Industrial Education became Principles and Philos - 
ophy of Vocational Education , Teaching Prevocatronal Agriculture 
(F.F.A. operation) became Youth Organizations in Vocational Edu - 
cation . 

Once this part of the preparation was accomplished, the rest 
was comparatively easy. Teacher educators were well schooled on 
building a course around objectives and outlines upon which there 
had been early agreement. 

A continuing part of the program is one in which teacher 
educators in each occupational service area are given opportunity 
to learn about other services through workshops, conferences, 
institutes, committee assignments, fijald trips, and in many othor 
ways in which people meet together. 

Some teacher educators who once spoke only one language-- 
"trade and industrial education"--have become bilingual and are 
occasionally heard to speak "Vocational Education." 
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One teacher educator of vocational agriculture, who, under 
the old order of things, taught Teaching Prevocational 7gricul - 
ture -~a course in F.F.A. operation, in the Summer of 1969, turned 
to the new order and taught a broader version under the new title 
Youth Organizations in Vocational Education , The class members 
were sponsors of V.I.C.A. groups in the area schools and their 
extension centers. Much to the dismay of the writer, he succeeded 
to an amazing degree. He repeated the course in the Summer of 
1970 in his usual efficient manner. This time it was much to 
the writer's great delightl 

The broad practice of interdisciplinary teacher education in 
vocational education is here and now. If those who are now teach- 
ing reject the concept and refuse the practice, it is probable 
that others will implement the program. Interdisciplinary teach- 
ing cannot be rejected on the basis of efficiency for this is a n 
factor yet unknown. Those who are now teacher educators have 
sufficient pooled experience to put the practice to the test. 

The most formidable barrier to making the test is the lack of a 
predisposition to act on the part of the experienced teacher edu- 
cator. It appears that now is the time to readjust our mind-set, 
reorganize teacher preparation programs in the light of this new 
day, and exert our best professional effort to improve what now 
is. The vocational service area that benefits most may be your 



own 



HOW SHALL TEACHER EDUCATORS TEACH A CORE COURSE? 

E, EDWARD HARRIS* 



When Dr. Edward Ferguson called and asked me to make a 
presentation on how to teach in the interdisciplinary vocational 
teacher education curriculum he suggested that it would be help- 
ful to make reference to a particular core course or curriculum. 
Therefore, this presentation will be delimited to the preparation 
of teacher coordinators in cooperative vocational education. 

My personal interest in preparing vocational education teach- 
er coordinators for more than one U.S. Office of Education in- 
structional program area began in 1963 when I entered the field 
as a distributive teacher educator. During this presentation I 
will attempt to explain what we actually did in 1964 to respond 
to the challenges inherent in the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, and what we have done or are now in the process of doing to 
implement the intent o . the provisions of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. 

Our first attempt to design and implement an interdisciplin- 
ary vocational teacher education curriculum at Northern Illinois 
University was made during the 1963-1964 academic year. Plans 
for implementing the Vocational Education Act of 1963 were being 
made throughout the country. Preservice and in-service teacher 
education programs were being revised or started in institutions 
throughout the country to meet the anticipated demand for voca- 
tionally qualified teacher coordinators in both office and dis- 
tributive education . 

A similar situation occurred wich the passage of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. Cooperative Vocational 
Education was to be expanded and all types of qualified personnel 
needed to serve as teacher coordinators. 

We have now had six years experience at Northern Illinois 
University in preparing office education and distributive educa- 
tion teacher coordinators, but only one year of similar experi- 
ence in preparing all types of cooperative vocational education 



*Dr, Harris Is Associate Professor, College of Business, 
Northern Illinois University, Oe Kalb, Illinois. 
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personnel. However, the experiences we had from 1964 to 1959 have 
been extremely valuable to us this past year. 



This presentation is based on the assumption that the major 
instructional functions of the vocational teacher educator include 
those identified in the three phase instructional system shown in 
Figure Is 1) formulation of desired learning outcomes, 2) develop- 
ing and designing learning activities, and 3) evaluation. Figure 
1 identifies the elements within each phase and shows the rela- 
tionship which exists between the three phases of the system. In 
the time assigned, I would like to explain how we have used this 
three phase system to design and implement our teacher education 
program at Northern Illinois University for the preparation of 
cooperative vocational education personnel. 



PHASE I - FORMULATION OF DESIRED LEARNING OUTCOMES 

We began the development of the curricula by carefully ana- 
lyzing teacher coordinator activities so that essential competen- 
cies could be identified. The personal experiences of the designer 
and available reports and research studies relative to the activ- 
ities performed by various types of teacher coordinators provided 
valuable job activity information. Lists of common and unique 
job activities and competencies were developed. 

Based on the information available at this time, tentative 
curricula were designed for the preparation of both office educa- 
tion and distributive education teacher coordinators. However, 
from April 1964 until April 1965 a study was conducted to deter- 
mine the critical requirements of office education and distribu- 
tive education teacher coordinators and to ascertain the reasoned 
judgment reactions of teacher coordinators to selected issues con- 
cerning the operation of the secondary school cooperative educa- 
tion programs. Specifically, answers to the following six inter- 
related questions were sought: 

1. What are the effective and ineffective critical require- 
ments for office education teacher coordinators? 

2. What are the effective and ineffective critical require- 
ments for distributive education teacher coordinators? 

3. What is the interaction of effective and ineffective 
behaviors with office education teacher coordinator, 
program and community characteristics? 

4. What is the interaction of effective and ineffective 
behaviors with distributive education teacher coordinator, 
program and community characteristics? 





Figure 1 

DESIGNING A TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM BASED ON 
TEACHER COORDINATOR ACTIVITIES 
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5. What are the reasoned judgment reactions of office ^ 
education and distributive education teacher coordina- 
tors concerning selected issues relative to the opera- 
tion of the secondary school cooperative program? 

6. What is the relationship of the reasoned judgment 
reactions of office education and distributive education 
teacher coordinators concerning selected issues regard- 
ing the operation of the secondary school cooperative 
programs to teacher coordinator, program and community 
characteristics? 

The results of both the informal and formal investigation of 
teacher coordinator job activities, behaviors, critical require- 
ments, and beliefs provided a sound basis for identifying needed 
competencies. Beginning in the Spring of 1965, after the com- 
petencies were identified, they were listed on a matrix or plan- 
ning grid (see Figure 2) . 

Competencies which were needed by both the office education 
and distributive education teacher coordinators were grouped 
together and instructional objectives were prepared based on the 
anticipated student enrollees’ capabilities. Learning activities 
were developed and designed, the curriculum was evaluated, and 
the necessary revisions were made. The curriculum for the prepa- 
ration of office education and distributive education teacher 
coordinators consisted of the following four commonalities 
courses : 

1. Organization and Administration of Office and Distribu- 
tive Education Cooperative Programs 

2. Coordination Techniques in Cooperative Office and 
Distributive Education 

3. Individualized Instruction Techniques in Office and 
Distributive Education 

4. Directed Occupational Experience 

The competencies essential for teaching various subject 
matter areas were of sufficient number and complexity to justify 
separate basic subject matter methods courses. Students were 
encouraged to take one or more specialized methods courses before 
enrolling in individualized instruction techniques in office and 
distributive education. 

In 1968, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion released their report. Vocational Education- -The Bridge 
Between Man and Hie Work . This report had a major impact on all 
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vocational education. We started to redesign our teacher educa- 
tion programs for the preparation of all types of personnel in 
the field of vocational- technical education. 

We are now in the process of systematically reassessing our 
stated learning outcomes and sequences of instruction for all 
types of cooperative vocational education personnel. During the 
past two semesters we have had six different types of cooperative 
vocational education teacher coordinators enrolled in the two 
classes that will be used as examples during this presentation: 

1) Organization and Administration of Cooperative Vocational 
Education, and 2) Coordination Techniques ;n Cooperative Voca- 
tional Education. We have found that, even though our competency 
planning grid has been expanded, a vast majority of the compe- 
tencies which were common to office education and distributive 
education coordinators are also common to other types of teacher 
coordinators (see Figure 3) . 



PHASE II - DEVELOPING AND DESIGNING LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

The learning activities Phase II of the instructional sys- 
tem see Figure 1), includes the selection, development, and 
preparation of learning activities for teacher coordinators from 
more than one instructional area. Phase II activities can only 
be achieved if the unique and common /competencies have been iden- 
tified, specific behavioral objectives have been prepared, a se- 
quence of learning has been planned, and instructional activities 
specif ied . 

The teacher educator who is responsible for teaching common- 
ity courses in vocational-technical education must readily accept 
the fact that he is a director or manager of learning and not a 
dispenser of knowledge. It. is totally impossible for any one 
individual to provide all of the examples and illustrations that 
are essential in a commonalities class or curriculum. 

At Northern Illinois University, we have used a wide variety 
of learning activities with varying degrees of success. We have 
been fortunate to have both the financial support and instructional 
resources essential to enable us to implement our program. 

For this presentation I have selected what is considered as 
the first course for an aspiring teacher coordinator and one of 
the advanced courses. The first course is called Organization 
and Operation of Cooperative Occupational Education Programs and 
has the following catalog description: 

Overview of Vocational Education, changing philosophy 

and environment, planning and organizing new programs, 
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role of coordinator in implementing the many facets of 
occupational education programs. 

Coordination techniques in Cooperative Vocational Education 
is one of the advanced level courses and has the following cata- 
log description: 

Techniques of effective public relations, selection and 
placement of trainees, selection of training stations, 
development of training station personnel, working with 
advisory committees, solving problems faced by coordina- 
tors, follow-up activities, program deve nt activities. 



Both an entry level and advanced level course have been se- 
lected for this presentation so that the teaching strategies for 
both types of courses could be described. The instructional 
strategies do differ significantly in teaching beginning and ad- 
vanced level courses in the preparation of teacher coordinators. 
However, many of the instructional materials generated by students 
in the advanced level classes can be used in the first level 
course. For example, a video tape showing a teacher coordinator 
launching a training plan with an employer and training sponsor 
that was prepared during the advanced level Coordination Tech- 
niques. class can be effectively used in the beginning level Orga- 
nization and Operation of Cooperative Vocational Education class. 
Students in the advanced level class are acquiring the competen- 
cies essential for launching a training plan while beginning 
level students have an opportunity to become aware of how a train- 
ing plan is used in selecting and developing a training station. 

The use of standard and battery-operated portable video tape 
television equipment is one of the most useful media for teaching 
both beginning and advanced level classes. We are fortunate to 
have two standard and one battery-operated television units in 
our department that we use consistently for the preparation of 
teacher coordinators. 

Through video taping the case or incident method is even more 
effective than it has traditionally been. The case problem method 



is particularly well received by students in the advanced level 
classes. Cases and incidents which are based on experiences of 
class members when combined with those developed by the teacher 
educator serve as a relevant instructional package. A good case 
or incident should be genuinely interesting; it should contain 
issues on which opinion may vary; it should present events, ob- 
jective facts and opinions from the view of one or more people 
involved in the situation. The case or incident should provide 
no more information than persons in the actual situations pos- 
sessed, and the proposed solution should contribute to the growth 
of the students. 
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To illustrate one manner in which the case method can be used 
in the coordination techniques class, let us assume we have a case 
problem which is common to all 30 students enrolled in the class. 
The case had been distributed to the students the previous class 
session. Each student has studied the case and written his re- 
sponses on a case problem worksheet which contains the following 
five-step procedure for solving cases: 

1. Identify the true problem. 

2. Identify the important facts to be cc asidered with 
the problem. 

3. List several, possible solutions. 

4. Evaluate possible results if each solution is followed. 

5. What one solution do you recommend and why? 

•I Before the class members arrive, the classroom is arranged 
into six work areas with five students in each circular table 
area. The class session begins by the case being presented in 
one or more of the following ways: role playing, television, 

tape-recorder, and narrative explanation by student or teacher. 
Small group work starts once the case is clearly understood. 

Each of the six groups of five students examines all written - 
answers and tries to define the problem and arrives at the best 
possible solution. Normally within a period of 15 minutes the 
small group work is completed. 

■ * 

Responses are secured from participants of one or more of 
the small groups on each of the five steps in the case problem 
procedure. Differences which develop between groups and indi- 
viduals are frequently worked out by having students role play 
their preferred course of action. It is not unusual for one case 
problem to require three or more different role playing situations 
and consume over 90 minutes of class time. 

During the early part of the course, considerable time may 
be required to assist the students in defining the problem. Once 
they gain this ability, small group work will be facilitated both 
in working on cases which are common to the whole class or unique 
to four or five students. 

The teacher educator should experiment with the many possible 
variations in using the case method. It is a particularly ex- 
cellent teaching strategy to use when a competency needs to be 
acquired in the affective or psychomotor domain. 

Students enrolled in the beginning course for teacher coor- 
dinators of cooperative vocational ^education consistently indi- 
cate that they profit from the symposia and panel discussions. 

The discussants may be: 1) cooperative vocational education 

students and teacher coordinators? or 2) employers* training 
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sponsors and teacher coordinators; or 3) students, training spon- 
sors, and employers. Normally, six or more individuals serve as 
discussants. These "Tvll It Like It Is" sessions must be care- 
fully directed by the teacher educator. Care must be exercised 
so th it the class members don't feel the panel has been "loaded." 
The discussions can easily last a full class session. However, 
it is important that class members have an opportunity to ask 
questions at the earliest possible time. 

Panel and symposia discussion sessions provide an excellent 
overview of how a cooperative program operates, the job of l ;he 
teacher coordinator, how secondary or post-secondary school stu- 
dents view the various aspects of cooperative vocational education, 
and how training sponsors and employers react to the program. 

By providing this ty^e of realistic learning atmosphere, the stu- 
dents are quick to feel that they are involved in a relevant 
learning experience. 

Many different competencies in both the beginning and ad- 
vanced courses for teacher coordinator can best be achieved through 
the use of various types of "buzz" sessions. For example, during 
the session on public relations, the students are asked to iden- 
tify the techniques which are effective for the various publics 
involved in cooperative vocational education. Progressive "buzz" 
sessions are used to identify the factors to be considered when 
selecting a training station. 



Consultants or presenters can play an important role in vo- 
cational teacher education. This past summer we offered one 
three-week workshop in which we used 27 consultants. Experienced 
coordinators, administrators, counselors, state staff, and univer- 
sity personnel are examples of the type of consultant personnel 
who are avciilable. For example, state advisors for vocational 
youth groups make excellent presentations on the educational 
values of youth groups. Consultants can add a great deal of vari- 
ety and enrichment to a course. The innovative teacher educator 
will draw extensively on the experiences of class members to en- 
rich classroom discussions. By drawing on examples and illustra- 
tions from students and relating to the experiences of the students 
class discus dons become personalized &nd relevant. Particularly 
in advanced level classes this sharing and drawing on student 
experiences is crucial. The teacher educator who is attempting 
to teach a course in the interdisciplinary vocational teacher 
education curriculum by himself, without the benefit of team 
teaching 01 differentiated staffing, will particularly have to be 
skillful in drawing on the experiences of class members. 

Both team teaching and differentiated staffing are ideally 
suited for the development and implementation of the interdis- 
ciplinary vocational teacher education curriculum. This past 
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summer we employed six additional part-time lecturers and four 
graduate assistants to assist us in implementing our program. 

The part-time instructors were primarily responsible for student 
contact type activities, while the graduate assistants assisted 
the instructors and master teacher. The graduate assistants 
worked with the secretarial staff, lined up and operated audio 
visual equipment, prepared and assembled instructional materials, 
and other instructiona 1 ly related activities. The part-time in- 
structors not only taught a class for which they were primarily 
responsible, but also team 'taught in other classes. Through this 
arrangement we were able to offer both a greater variety and bet- 
ter quality program of instruction. 



Team teaching becomes increasingly necessary as the courses 
become more advanced and the proportion of the course which is 
common to all vocational education personnel decreases. For 1 
example, advanced sessions dealing with instructional materials, 
methods, and youth groups require more team teaching than a begin 
ning class session on advisory committees. 

The expertise required to develop and design learning activi 
ties for interdisciplinary vocational teacher education classes 
requires the "time and effort of more than one person. Simulation 
activities, transparencies, television and tape recordings, bib- 
liographies, slide and filmstrips, and other teaching aids must 
be developed or secured. 



PHASE III - EVALUATION 

The evaluation phase of the instructional system is simpli- 
fied greatly once the behavioral objectives have been formulated. 
Performance in role playing, case problem, and class discussion 
activities is combined with the results of pencil and paper ex- 
aminations and project assignments to evaluate student perfor- 
mance. Whenever feasible, materials prepared by students are 
duplicated and copies distributed to appropriate class members 
for future reference and use. 

It is easier to compare student performance with the stated 
instructional objectives than to compare actual student on-the- 
job performance with expected employer requirements. Through our 
student teaching and placement program, we have been able to 
achieve positive evaluative information during the past few years 
We are now anxious to assess the program we started this past 
year in the field of vocational education. 
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SUMMARY 



The interdisciplinary vocational teacher education curric- 
ulum must be carefully planned and implemented. The teacher 
educator begins by formulating desired learning outcomes. Once 
the behavioral objectives have been carefully stated,, he can then 
develop and design appropriate learning activities. 

Buzz sessions, case and incident problems, symposia and panel 
discussions, role playing, television, term projects, and class 
discussions are teaching methods which have been successful in 
preparing teacher coordinators of cooperative vocational educa- 
tion. Team teaching and differentiated staffing are essential 
tools for implementing the instructional strategy phase of the 
program. 

f 

The program is evaluated both by comparing student perfor- 
mance with stated instructional objectives and actual on-the-job 
teacher coordinator performance with expected employer require- 
ments . 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR CORE TEACHER EDUCATION COURSES 



JAMES W. HE NS EL* 



The title "Teaching Strategies for Core Teacher Education 
Courses 1 ' suggests that we understand two major ideas. First, the 
term "strategy" reveals an art of devising, employing, or select- 
ing alternative plans toward a specified goal. Second, the term 
"core" as used in core teacher education courses, implies an 
arrangement of basic topics to provide a common background for 
all students. I trust that by this time, we agree on the defini- 
tion and implied concepts of both terms as we develop teacher 
education programs in vocational and technical education. 

The problem, developing teacher strategies for core courses 
in vocational and technical education, is both very simple and 
very complex. It is very simple in theory since a sound teacher 
education program should provide the kind of experiences and back- 
ground that will prepare him for a successful career in teaching. 
The problem appears very complicated when one attempts to provide 
the individual ingredients of a total program and operationalize 
the theory. There is no easy or simple strategy that each of us 
must adopt. 

There are many confounding factors which must be considered 
as we look at strategies for developing core teacher education 
courses. Are we talking about graduate or undergraduate courses? 
Are these to be offered at the preservice level or are they at 
the in-service level? Will they be taught on campus or off cam- 
pus? Do we need to consider state legislation and certification 
requirements? Do you have access to video tape, audio tape and 
visual equipment for individualized instruction? Do you have 
access to a computer terminal for computer-assisted instruction? 
These are just a few of the factors that tend to complicate a 
very simple question. 

At the University of Florida we have a Department of Voca- 
tional, Technical <und Adult Education. Within the department 
there are sections of Agricultural Education, Business and Office 
Education, Technical Education, Adult Education, and Health Careers 



* D r , Hensel is Professor and Chairman, Department of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education, Uni versify of Florida, 
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Education. Within the Agricultural section, we have Extension 
Education and a direct tie-in with the College of Agriculture. 
The Business and Office Education section offers Business Educa- 
tion, Vocational Office Education, and a commitment to Family 
Finance or Consumer Education. In Agriculture and Business Edu- 
cation we have both an undergraduate and graduate program. In 
Technical Education, Health Careers Education, and Adult Educa- 
tion, we offer only graduate education. 

The problem becomes one of attempting to structure certain 
core courses which would cut across the boundary lines of all 
vocational interest areas. One of the major objectives of our 
department this year is to take a look at all of the courses 
which are currently being taught in the department, their major 
objectives and to come up with'S 9 i$|> recommendations concerning 
possible overlap areas or areas which are now being missed. 



How do we handle the various levels, vocational areas and 
objectives within the core courses? We do not feel we have the 
ultimate answer, but here is what we are now doing. We currently 
have three courses which serve as our core at the undergraduate 
level. The first of these is a 300 level course entitled "Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Education." This course covers the theories 
and principles of vocational education, stressing the development, 
social and economic values, purposes and scope of different pro- 
grams of vocational education. This is a basic course for every- 
one preparing to teach any of the vocational subjects. 



The second course, also at the 300 level, looks at the gen- 
eral methods in teaching vocational education. In this course, 
we s tud methods such as the lecture, demonstration, group tech- 
niques, the scientific method, the use of questions, teaching 
aids and devices, programmed instruction, teaching machines, pre- 
paring courses of study, lesson plans, and behavioral objectives. 
The use of tests in teaching and evaluation, utilization of the 
community as a resource and the supervised occupational experience 
as a part of vocational education is usually included in our core 
methods course. 

The third course in the core program is a 400 level course 
which would normally come at the senior level, entitled "Program 
Planning in Vocational Education." This includes the principles 
and procedures of planning £ind organizing vocational education 
programs. Emphasis is placed on long-range planning and develop- 
ing a total program including a course of study, teaching calendar, 
community surveys, the use of advisory groups and evaluation tech- 
niques. 

These three courses are taught for the undergraduate student 
to give him a broad understanding of the total program in voca- 
tional education. Beyond these courses we have special methods 





in each of the major sections in our department so students take 
an additional course which includes the special methods of teach- 
ing Business Education or Agricultural Education. The special 
methods course serves as the capstone for the general core courses 

The problem that many see in general core courses is the 
need to make each of them relevant to the student's specific vo- 
cational area. How can these courses have practical value in his 
classroom? Frankly, we are not as worried about this as perhaps 
we should be because we feel that the student himself is the best 
vehicle for direct application of general principles to his own 
area. Certainly a good student in Business Education can take a 
technique for supervised occupational experiences and make it 
relevant to a vocational office education experience. The general 
concepts are the same whether they are in business or in agricul- 
ture. The techniques for handling groups are generally the r me 
regardless of service area. The three courses which I have - st 
described are normally taught on a level which would include uch- 
niques that are applicable in all areas and the student makes much 
of the transition to his specific interest area. The students 
must become involved in the class and provide the major linkage 
between theory and practice. Principles and concepts of vocation- 
al education know no boundary line. 

V r ' * 

We follow much the same philosophy at the graduate level in 
our department. Nearly all of our graduate students enroll in a 
foundations of program planning for vocational education. Those 
who plan to gc into administration or supervision are provided a 
special course for these topics, but there is no distinction made 
between the student who has come up through any of the different 
service areas. / 

At the graduate level, these people have had teaching expe- 
rience and are now looking for administrative roles and therefore, 
need to know something about all the vocational service areas. 

Thus a class mix at this level is essential to provide the kind 
of background required of an administrator in an area vocational 
school, junior college, or at the high school level. They must 
have an intermix within each of these classes or the graduates 
will certainly return to their school system and administer the 
total program as they have operated a single service. 

How are these courses handled at the present time? What 
techniques and strategies do we use which will make the general 
courses seem relevant and understandable for the student? First 
of all, students are encouraged to discuss the differences and 
similarities in their programs and are encouraged to get out and 
visit schools which operate all types of vocational and technical 
programs. They need some direct experience in order to understand 
their own, as well as other fields. 
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I do not agree that the professor must give illustrations in 
the language of each vocational service area or he will be "tuned 
out." The students have not "tuned us out" as we discussed voca- 
tional education. The students can make the class relevant 
through discussion, through working together, and through bringing 
up specific examples and illustrations as to how their service 
area would utilize a particular concept. The professor must be a 
director of learning and not the almighty prophet telling the stu- 
dent how it should be. He cannot lecture day after day without 
giving the students a chance to participate. More and more courses 
must be taught on a discussion or seminar basis even at the under- 
graduate level. Students must become more responsible for their 
learning under che direct guidance of a teacher rather than having 
it fed in day after day through a lecture or a textbook approach 
to learning. Those days are gone and unless the professor under- 
stands that students no longer want to be "lectured to," he will 
have considerable difficulty in keeping a class "tuned in.” The 
professor must learn to participate and listen as well as talk. 

Field trips can be a valuable tool but I do not mean the 
traditional class field trip, as such. It might be a small group 
field trip where two or three students visit a particular business 
or industry and report back to the class. The report they bring 
back may be video recorded or it may bo on audio tape accompanied 
by 35 mm slides. We are moving away from the idea that worthwhile 
learning can only take place within the four walls of a class- 
room. The teacher must direct students into the community, out 
into the world to see how it is working, and to report back to 
the class some of their specific experiences. These techniques 
are particularly appropriate at the graduate level since these 
students have the maturity and desire to make learning an exciting 
experience. They also have the background of experience which 
will provide them with a base for further learning. 

One of the major things we need to do, particularly at the 
graduate level, is to shake each student out of his narrow box 
and get him thinking about more than his specific service area. 

Take a look at how tomorrow's teacher must function in a total 
school and community setting. The classroom is not an isolation 
ward kept sterile and free from outside contamination. When stu- 
dents arrive in the classroom, they do not and cannot "tune out" 
the rest of the world for an hour while you teach them "your sub- 
ject." The subject must be related to and be a visible part of 
the world at large. 

Give each student an opportunity to move ahead on his own, 
work in small groups, and these could be developed by service 
area if the student wants depth in his subject area. They are 
challenged to explore the community, explore the literature, ex- 
plore the school system, and report back to the class in terms 
of a verbal, oral, video, or several other types of reporting 
techniques . 



To ma^G this discussion more realistic to you, let me de- 
scribe a couple of typical classes uhich 1 taught last year that 
might give you an idea how some of these things work. First of 
all, I taught an off-campus class in "Methods of Teaching Voca- 
tional Education." This is the undergraduate or 300 level course 
described earlier in this paper. The enrollment was made up of 
25 students and their backgrounds were as diverse as any you will 
find in your classrooms. There were cosmetologists, bricklayers, 
carpenters, a TV repairman, a washing machine serviceman, a math- 
ematics instructor, an English teacher, two driver education teach- 
ers, a coach, an elementary teacher, a junior college student, a 
history teacher with a master's degree, an auto body repairman, 
a diesel mechanic, an instructor in charge of a truck driving 
school, and an instructor of aeronautical engineering technology 
in a junior college. 

We studied methods in vocational education and the class had 
one thing in common: They all wanted to know "what methods of 

teaching are the most effective with youth and adults in vo cationa l 
education . w We built On this commonality, shared our experiences , 
developed individual programs, and worked together in formulating 
a concept for teaching vocational education. We gave demonstra- 
tions; we broke into small groups and did some individual study. 

We utilized a video tape recorder with a micro- teaching session 
and visited some innovative programs. We not only learned methods 
in teaching vocational education but we all gained a respect for 
the many dimensions of vocational education. In addition, the 
students from the mathematics, English, and history disciplines 
challenged some of our basic principles and concepts of vocational 
education. We were forced to think of the total picture and aban- 
don the narrow, single discipline attitude that many members brought 
into the classroom on the first day. This was a real learning 
situation and yet it was relevant to each of their problems because 
the students made it relevant. 

This past summer I taught a course in "Administration of Vo- 
cational Education" to a class that had as much variety as did the 
"methods" course. In this graduate course in administration of 
vocational programs, we had a vice-president of a junior college 
in charge of vocational education, and two university students who 
were taking one additional course before they went out to begin 
thsir first job of teaching. We had a guidance counselor, a math- 
ematics instructor, a dean of boys at the secondary level who gen- 
erally was a peace keeping officer this past year. Also enrolled 
was a registered nurse, a business education teacher, a county 
director of vocational education, and an instructor in a junior 
college . 

Here again, we had one thing in common. This was to study 
together and learn to administer effective vocational education 
programs. In this class we called in some expert resource visitors, 
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such as a director of the local manpower and a State Department 
of Education official. Each student selected a term project and 
individual help was given to each class participant as he devel- 
oped his subject. These projects varied from a plan for a junior 
college vocational education program to developing a simulated 
administration experience folder. 

/ 

I must emphasize that neither the undergraduate course nor 
the graduate course dwelled upon the detailed skills required in 
the vocational service areas. We discussed content but avoided 
many of the "how to do it" skills which applied only to narrow 
areas. Too many courses get bogged down in a discussion of minute 
detail or irrelevant obscurities. 

As we look at the total spectrum of vocational and technical 
education, we have many more things in common than we do that are 
unique. We have guarded the bastions of our individual service 
areas so long that we find ourselves building programs that over- 
lap and are redundant. The students are telling us this and they 
have told us this for many years and we have not listened. When 
we talk about methods of teaching vocational education, how can 
we distinguish or justify a difference between methods of teaching 
business, agriculture, or distributive education? Is an under- 
standing of the lecture method any different for one of these than 
it is the other? Do group techniques work differently with dif- 
ferent vocational service areas? Isn't the concept of a super- 
vised occupational experience or cooperative experience the same 
with all of us when we talk about the fundamental principles of 
this experience? If you want to talk about such things as dis- 
cipline in the classroom, planning programs, developing behavioral 
objectives, I would challenge you to tell me why each of the ser- 
vice areas are so different. We have found that the advantages 
of the core curriculum in vocational and technical education far 
outweigh any disadvantages. We are going to do more of it in the 
future. 

Most of the problems in core courses are not in the content 
or the attitudes of the student. The problems lie within the 
professors who feel that they must maintain a certain course or 
area distinction and fight for survival. I wonder sometimes if 
we are not more interested in maintaining the status quo and our 
own historical class content than we are the development of a 
student who can function in a modern school situation. The major 
problems in developing teaching strategies for core courses in 
vocational and technical education lie not with the student or 
course content but with you--the teacher educator. 
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VOCATIONAL CORE TEACHER PREPARATION 



JOHN L . ROWE* 



The following are suggestions for the preparation of voca- 
tional teachers to function satisfactorily in a vocational core 
program. These suggestions are based on the premise that there 
is a community of interest in vocational aims and objectives. 

Oust as the statement has been made that everyone is an English 
teacher, we extend that philosophy to insure that all vocational 
education teachers have a commonality of purpose. We are voca- 
tional teachers first, and second, we are subject matter special- 
ists. Therefore, a Vocational Core program will work successfully 
if vocational teachers have the following course content, back- 
ground, and experience available in our Philosophy of Vocational 
Education course which enrolls about 20 to 30 students each se- 
mester. Perhaps I should state here that our vocational teacher 
education programs are offered on the undergraduate level. Grad- 
uate courses are available, however, in this vocational foundation 
for those holding bachelor's degrees but not yet certified as 
vocational teachers. Briefly, then, is the content of our course 
in Philosophy of Vocational Education: 

1. Vocational teacher trainees should understand the pur- 
poses and objectives of vocational education. They should be 
thoroughly familiar with the philosophy of vocational education 
and its relationship to general education. 

2. They should acquire a background in the history of voca- 
tional education; the Smith-Hughes Act, the George-Dean Act, the 
George Barden Act, and the Land Grant Act. 

3. Vocational teacher trainees should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and with its 
Amendments of 1968. 

4. The most important consideration in the preparation of 
any vocational education teacher is that he recognizes that first 
he is a vocational education teacher and a subject matter teacher 
second. He does not operate as an island unto himself? therefore, 



*Dr. Rowe is Chairman, Department of Business and Vocational 
Educat f on, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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every effort is made, in the Philosophy of Vocational Education 



course at UND, to include a broad understanding and a sound ap- 
preciation of the subject matter aims in a variety of vocational 
education fields. To accomplish this purpose, a very special 
effort has been made to have specialists in the various fields of 
vocational endeavor speak to the class. We therefore sponsor a 
considerable array of speakers each time the course is offered. 

An instructional unit is involved with each specialist's presen- 
tation. 

First, the students are grouped into panels to present in- 
formation and to lead class discussion in the field represented 
by the specialist. For example, in distributive education, the 
panel may have four or five members. They are given reading lists 
on current trends in distributive education so as to determine the 
nature and content of this vocational field. Based upon their 
reading and study, they present their findings to the entire class 
Incidentally, while the distributive education panel is doing its 
homework, there are other vocational fields panels who have been 
assigned similiar duties and responsibilities and will present 
their reports lat'r in the course. 

After the first panel (in this case distributive education)^ 
has given its report, then a distributive education specialist, 
or specialists, speak to the class. These specialists may include 
the teacher- trainer for distributive education at UND, and/or the 
State Supervisor of distributive education. They discuss oppor- 
- tunities in the field, and the problems and issues associated with 
the area of vocational specialization. During the presentation 
, by the experts in the field, an opportunity is also provided for 
> questions and discussions as well. After the speaker's presenta- 
/ tion, the students may revise their reports concerning the role 
and function distributive education plays as part of the total 
education family and the vocational education family in particular 

The procedure outlined above is also used for each subject 
matter area in vocational education and includes the following: 



2. Home economics 

3. Industrial arts 

4. Office education 

5. Trade and industry 

The University does not have vocational education specialists 
in some of the newer and related vocational education fields. To 
develop an understanding and appreciation in these newer fields, 
we have additional panels and speakers in the following areas: 

1. Vocational rehabilitation. The speaker for vocational 
rehabilitation is a blind person, and is the supervisor of special 



1. Agriculture 





services for the blind in North Dakota. This unit includes a 
tour of the State Rehabilitation Center on the UND campus. 

2. Practical nursing. The instructor in charge of the 
practical nursing at Deaconess Hospital in Grand Forks speaks to 
the group. This program is administered through our state voca- 
tional school at Wahpeton. 

3. Health education. The tremendous growth of the health 

occupations in vocational education has made it necessary to ac- 
quaint the students with the needs in these, 1 fields. Tours of 
local hospitals and medical centers provide^ an overview of the 
health occupations. 1 

To accomplish the aims and objectives listed above would 
provide what some might consider to be an adequate vocational 
education background, and at least a beginning for developing a 
philosophy of vocational education. We consider it our additional 
responsibility, however, to provide a broader understanding of 
the breadth and depth of vocational education, and as a result 
we also have panels and specialized speakers in the following 
areas : 

1. Disadvantaged youth, including those served through 
special education. Perhaps we should change the name of that 
area to students with special needs. But in North Dakota we are 
still using the term disadvantaged youth. We have a panel pre- 
sentation and an expert from the area of special education. Spe- 
cial education in North Dakota has achieved a high degree of ex- 
cellence, and our teacher educators and state supervisor in that 
field nave been most willing to cooperate with our students en- 
rolled in philosophy of vocational education. 

2. Manpower programs. Sometimes we forget that there are 
vocational programs operated or administered through other gov- 
ernment agencies. Our speaker for manpower has usually been the 
director of the Manpower Development Training Programs for the 
State of North Dakota. 

3. Vocational Guidance. One cf our big hang-ups in North 
Dakota is the lack of vocational counselors. There are many coun- 
selors in the high schools, but they, I regret to say, are aca- 
demically oriented because the program, when instituted shortly 
after Sputnik, placed the emphasis on the sciences, math, and 
foreign languages. 



We are, however, experiencing a change for the better, but 
much needs to be done in this area. We also bring to the class 
the state vocational guidance director to acquaint us with the 
needs in that particular area. 

Ml 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER PREPARATION (COORDINATION) 



Teachers will function adequately in a core program for vo- 
cational education if they are knowledgeable about the special 
problems associated with coordinating techniques. Our core teach- 
ers will not be in a position to appreciate our students' problems 
unless they obtain this knowledge through formal classroom in- 
struction and related experiences. Therefore, we have a special 
course in Coordinating Techniques. Among the topics included are 
the following: J 



1. The community survey. Students are instructed how to 
conduct community surveys and the purpose of such surveys, 

2. The work station. Work stations are available in most 
fields; they identify what is considered to be a desirable work 
station . 

3. Student selection for placement in cooperative programs. 
There are many problems associated with student selection. Should 
this be based upon grades alone? Expertise in a particular field? 
Personality? Financial need? Interest? 

4. Training agreements. Most schools have training agree- 
ments with firms cooperating in training. These agreements are 
perused in depth. 

5. The advisory committee. What are its duties and respon- 
sibilities? How can it function effectively in cooperative pro- 
grams? 

6. Orientation to the job. What provision is made for the 
student to ease into his new work assignment? How is the employer 
to orient the individual into his duties and responsibilities? 
Usually the coordinator works closely with the employer in this 
respect. 

7. Supervision. What is the role of the supervisor? How 
does he evaluate the student? To what extent is the employer 
involved in supervision? To what extent are his comments evaluated 
in terms of the grade (if one is given) the student receives? 

8. Public relations. The public should be informed and 
educated concerning the special relevance of cooperative occupa- 
tional experience programs. 

9. Workmen’s compensation, labor laws, and unemployment 
compensation. This involves an in-depth study of these regulations 
as they apply to both the state and federal level. 





10. The related class. Most vocational education programs 
have a related class in the school system. Upon what should the 
content of the related class be based? 

11. Relationship of local programs to the state department. 
Many times the state vocational education department has certain 
training requirements that must be fulfilled. The students in 
coordination techniques should be thoroughly familiar with the 
state requirements in North Dakota as well as in adjacent states. 

12. State forms, records, and reports. At first glance, 
one might conclude that you would need to be an accountant to 
keep adequate records. It is not a difficult procedure if the 
vocational teacher- to-be has been exposed to these forms. 

13. On-the-job placement. How does one find work stations? 

On what basis does he select the work stations? 

14. The teacher certification requirements in the various 
states. North Dakota prepares coordinators for many other states; 
actually we are in the export business insofar as teacher education 
is concerned. We prepare far more teachers, in several vocational 
fields, than, we need for our own particular state. 

15. How to conduct job analyses. 

16. Equipment and physical facilities for the various pro- 
grams in vocational education. This can be partially accomplished 
through visits to selected vocational schools. 

A broad overview is also given in the coordination class con- 
cerning such topics as: vocational clubs (youth organizations, 

simulated programs, and vocational adult programs) . 
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Summary Papers Of The Seminar 



THE IMPACT OF THE CORE TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA 
AS SEEN BY THE: RESEARCHER 

CALVIN J. COTRELL* 



My comments will be limited to the impact of major concepts 
of this seminar on the participants. I will refer primarily to 
the interim report of The Center project on the car eer-or iented , 
performance-based guidelines which were presented for developing 
relevant core and specialized curricula. But also I will comment 
on the department heads r and teacher educators’ presentations 
relative to objectives of core courses and teaching strategies 
for core courses. — 



Generally speaking, I am pleased with the nature of the im- 
pact of all three of these topics and the valuable information 
that has been obtained through presentations and discussions. It 
appears that the seminar will be mutually beneficial for The Cen- 
ter's project and for the seminar participants. 

The remainder of my remarks will be divided into three parts 
to communicate what I presently see as the impact of the seminar 
for the one-third of the participants who generally accept the 
ideas and concepts, the one- ;hird who have mixed emotions, and 
one-third who basically reject the concepts to which I refer. 

The participants accepting the concepts may be described as 
those who: 1) are currently under pressure in their state to 

establish performance criteria for certification of teachers and 
for evaluation of teaching, 2) must prepare performance goals for 
the teacher education courses they teach, 3) represent emerging 
departments of vocational teacher education, 4) learned of several 
core course possibilities through the presentations yesterday, 

5) learned of strategies for teaching core courses, and 6) have 
indicated interest in having their institution collaborate with 
The Center in developing and testing model curricula. 



*Dr. Cotrel! is research and development specialist at The 
Center and principal investigator for the project, "Model Curricula 
for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education," at The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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The one-third of the participants for whom the impact re- 
sulted in mixed emotions may be like the guy in the old story who 
saw his mean mother-in-law driving his new Cadillac off a cliff. 
These persons may be those who: 1) believe perf ormance-or iented , 

relevant teacher education looks and sour Is good, but believe 
those thousands of specific performance objectives will be lots 
of hard work; 2) preach the writing of performance goals for 
secondary level courses, but are not practicing by having per- 
formance goals for their own teacher education courses; 3) claim 
they want to try core offerings but the institutional setting 
with separate service oriented departmental lines precludes such 
attempts; and 4) find core teaching strategies intriguing but 
believe it would be too much trouble tc change from the old lec- 
ture and discussion techniques. 

The approximately one-third of the participants rej ec ting 
many of the concepts presented and discussed during the seminar 
may be those who: 1) turn performance elements directly into 

course content and curricular models; 2) saw the performance 
basis as mechanistic and containing many omissions because they 
could not see the development of all domains of performance ob- 
jectives before one has content for a course; 3) want to base 
instruction on teaching skills that are proven to change learner 
behav ior--which would be the ultimate (Incidentally, I support 
those persons and urge thorn to get started researching.); 4) find 
it easier and best to stick to the courses they have offered for 
30 years; 5) find their job security seems threatened by measurable 
accoun tabil i ty through performance-based evaluation of teaching; 
and 6) seemed to be threatened by loss of identity through offer- 
ing and teaching core courses. 

In closing, I have been most pleased by the seminar partic- 
ipants' expressions of interest in the model curricula project 
and their acts of kindness toward the seminar staff. I am most 
appreciative of the present and former seminar personnel who per- 
formed so well during the project presentations Monday morning. 

I am referring to the ladies on the team--Anna Gorman, Shirley 
Chase, and Marilyn Molnar. I wish to indicate a special thank 
you to Jim Bennett who was assistant investigator for Phase I of 
the project and was away from The Center for over a year, but was 
willing to help with this seminar. Also, my special thanks go to 
Charles Dot-y and Roger Wilson for their assistance which meant 
they had to leave the pressures of brand-new positions to help us 
at this seminar. Appreciation is also extended to Drs. Edward 
Ferguson and Anna Gorman, seminar co-chairmen, for all the patience, 
service, kindness and hospitality they have provided those of us 
on the project staff. We are most appreciative, too, for the many 
excellent suggestions and ideas received from seminar participants. 



THE IMPACT OF THE CORE TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA 
AS SEEN BY THE: DEPARTMENT CHAIRMAN 



. GEORGE L. O' KELLEY, JR . * 

I gtiess that my real problem in reacting to this seminar 
stems from that fact that I really love my job and my work. I 
get too involved in it and I may overreact? if so, I hope you will 
understand. Actually, I should say I am not a department head of 
vocational education. We have a slightly different setup? I am 
a division chairman. We have four specific departments which we 
have fought to retain? we do have a comprehensive program as the 
University of Georgia was funded a doctoral E.P.D.A. program. We 
think that we are training teachers first and foremost, and so I 
speak from that context. As a matter of fact, I am thoroughly in 
accord with everything that has been said here, except as it may 
<’pply to some implications for revision of curriculum, which I 
will touch on. 

I think that I would want to make clear, from my point of 
view at least, that we in vocational teacher education do not 
stand in any danger of being absorbed by the rest of teacher edu- 
cation. Just the opposite is true, I think, from where I stand. 

I come from a very fine college of education, in my opinion, and 
they are moving real fast. I think that they are looking to us 
to keep up, and we are fighting very hard to keep up and to take 
advantage of everything that they have to offer. Actually, in 
the elementary education area there is a funded project that is 
doing practically the same type of things, making the same ap- 
proaches that we are in vocational education. We in vocational 
teacher education are going to fit nicely into the context of 
things at the university if we manage to keep up with our col- 
leagues . 

The other thing I would want to point out is the danger of 
making career analysis based strictly on the traditional program 
all on the assumption that this is vocational education of the 
future. It certainly is not! Vocational education is moving 
terribly fast and the movement tends to support the kinds of 
things that are being discussed at this seminar. I have just 



*Dr. O' Kelley is Chairman, Department of Vocational Education, 
College of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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this fall been belabored for assistance with the development of 
a K- 6 th grade curriculum to orient teachers in this direction, to 
prepare guidance coordinators for middle-school exploratory pro- 
grams; to plan workshops for middle-school, prevocational- type 
teachers; to prepare high school vocational administrative super- 
visors and curriculum guides for multi-occupational curricula; 
and the list goes on and on. So vocational education is definitely 
on the move and it's a dynamic movement. I do not know when we 
will peek out, but we are underway. I really see this core ap- 
proach, or at least a smorgasbord- type approach, to what we have 
to offer to the public schools as being a step in the right direc- 
tion . 

But to get on with the assignment, as I view the impact of 
what has been happening here or has been reported here for the 
last couple of days. In the area of career analysis to identify 
required teacher competencies, I say that this is extremely good; 
this holds well for the future. We preach this kind of thing to 
our students and tell them that "Now, when you are in a teaching 
situation, your first step will be to make an analysis of the 
occupation for which you are preparing students." Yet I am rather 
convinced that in many of our vocational education programs we 
fail to practice the same concept. I can only say that if all 
teacher education curricula were based on the career analysis 
approach, we would see tremendous improvement and it would be 
rather immediate. I predict that when the reports of this project 
are more widely distributed, many vocational teacher education 
departments such as ours will move to revise curricula on the 
basis of identified teacher competency requirements, and this can 
only mean progress in my estimation. 

Second, with reference to the identification of performance- 
based objectives. Now, if I were to attempt to review the present 

situation, I would have to say that many of our courses are loose- 

ly planned and conducted. And, I rather suspect, the lecture type, 
in some instances, I am sure that the instructional time required 
to do the job in the courses that we now have in operation could 
be greatly lessened, and added emphasis could be placed on the 
critical areas which are now too oftentimes omitted, if we really 
planned our courses around performance-based objectives. Perfor- 
mance-based objectives, in my opinion, make teacher education 
defensible. I predict that this is going to be done extensively, 

but I do not anticipate it being overnight. As a matter of fact, 

I don't think it should be done overnight. I think it should be 
done gather carefully, so that when it comes about, we will have 
much more functionable course work in vocational teacher education. 

Another outcome, as I see it, will be in the area of evalua- 
tion of our vocational teacher education programs, I think that 
this evaluation will become more product-oriented as opposed to 
the process orientation now in vogue. When required teacher 
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competencies are identified and performance objectives are spelled 
out, evaluation will become more realistic if we are to remain in 
business.. I think this is good, and it lays the background for 
making programs accountable for the money that is being spent in 
vocational teacher education and the input that it makes to the 
ongoing vocational teacher education. The work that has been 
done here this week will contribute to that. 



Another area that I see is improving contributions between 
various people in vocational teacher education. When we accept 
the existence of commonalities between various services, we can 
sit down together and communicate about our programs. And this 
we must do, not only as friends, which we are, hut as professionals 
who are about to give and take and understand the point of view 
being expressed by the other person, who is just as concerned with 
his area of service as you may be. I predict we will do this, 
and that better relationships between teacher educators will come 
about and improved programs will eventually result because of this 
working together. 



Now, these points in general. I have said nothing about the 
implication of what has transpired here in terms of curriculum 
reform; and yet, I think there is much to be said here. You and 
I may not agree exactly on this, but I expect in the overall that 
we do. Frankly, I do not know what is in store for us in terms 
of curriculum reform. I personally think Colorado state Univer- 
sity and the program there is somewhat of a unique situation that 
is different from some of us who are in a large college of educa- 
tion in which many of these things are being done by people of 
national and international recognition; and personally, we want 
to draw on that expertise and use it at every opportunity that we 
can. I do not know just how immediate w T ill be the reform curric- 
ulum-wise in vocational teacher education, but I still don’t 
hesitate to say that there is going to be much interest and, may- 
be step-by-step, much movement in this direction. And when it 
comes, and I think it will come, as the vocational education in 
the state changes, . . . Well, let me qualify. I think that 

vocational teacher education responds to the program. As the 
demands are made on us, we respond to it in preparing teachers 
for it. And, I think, as it changes, we will change? and the 
changes, curriculum-wise, will be in the area of education foun- 
dations. I think we all practice that now. 



Occupational analysis--cer tainly there is no reason why 
three and four different service areas should be dealing with 
occupational analysis and calling it different names. We should 
be doing it in one effort and we should be doing the best possible 
job. 
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Coordination of cooperative programs is another productive 
area. We are already doing this, and I am certain that that is 
going to continue. 

Educational media is another area in which we will have this 
move towards some kind of core effort. 



* Youth programs — preparation of leadership in this area cer- 
tainly is a fertile area for change. All of this will be for the 
good, and I think it will come. 

Now then, this change in curriculum reform, whether it is 
going to be core courses or core programs, and you understand that 
I view these as entirely different undertakings. I could look 
with favor on one under certain circumstances and with favor on 
another under other circumstances, as I have pointed out previous- 
ly. I think that as we attempt to come up with some coordinated 
approach, I think that it will involve much staff study. We 
people in positions like mine are going to have to bear the brunt 
of this, I am certain. And we are going to have to ask our col- 
leagues to sit down and to study this thing very carefully. I 
believe wholeheartedly in this listing of performance-oriented 
objectives. I think that we should be doing this in every course 
that we teach, regardless of whether we revise our overall program 
or not. I think we are all professionally obligated to do this. 
And again, if we are going to keep in tune with what is happening 
in the rest of the college of education, we are going to have to 
do this because they are devoted to that too. I'm afraid that 
someone mentioned this rather tactfully. 



I do not know just what we will have to do about personnel 
to carry on, whether it means in-service programs or whether it 
means bringing in people who will take on these new responsibili- 
ties without resistance; but I am certain that there are going to 
be implications for personnel Vearrangement or reorganization. 



In the area of new course approvals, I understand that I am 
speaking to people of the same persuasion I am this morning. You 
understand this is the problem? you don't change courses over- 
night. You are talking about 18 months* undertakings or two 
years' program when you get a course approved in some of our in- 
stitutions.' Of course, we will bootleg them in, as you know how 
to do this. We have all these problems, numbers, and we will give 
them all these fancy numbers and fancy names and get the job done. 
Of course, it won't be in the catalog, I am sure, for some later 
time to come. But give us credit, we know how to operate in this 
and we will do it. 



Now there are emerging programs coming into being in the 
public schools today and these, I am sure, will provide us an 
opportunity to begin to implement some of the things that we are 
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talking about here because these programs will reflect emphasis 
on teacher competency requirements. 

Now you see, when you begin to undertake these six areas 
that we now have, agriculture, business, home economics, distribu- 
tive education, and so on, and try to change them overnight, that 
it will take a little time. But now, as we are called on to do 
these new things that I referred to a little bit ago, I see this 
as a very f ine Opportunity for us to begin work immediately and 
set up these programs on that basis, and I certainly would look 
forward to this being done. Established programs may change 
slowly, but I predict demands for new courses to meet emerging 
program personnel needs will reflect the findings of this project; 
and these will include exploratory programs at all levels. And I 
differ a little here. I met with our guidance people before I 
came here and they want to put on some joint-staff people between 
a very good counseling department and vocational education. I 
see this as being done. Whether this is a core program between 
departments, I don't know. This multi-occupational pitch, or this 
cluster curriculum concept, or whatever you want to call it--we 
are moving into this and I see this as an area in which we can 
make much use of what has been talked about here this week, spe- 
cial programs in career development. We dealt rather carefully 
with this area of disadvantaged programs and we kind of skirted 
that issue; but this is an overwhelming type of thing in our state 
and I don't really know what we are going to do with it. It will 
give us an opportunity to think more realistically about people 

to project and conduct programs in that area. 

* 

At the preservice level, I am still reserving judgment as to 
how far we will move overnight toward a ‘core curriculum. I think 
we will do much with core courses, but maybe more slowly with the 
core program. 

Now at the graduate level, and I think I have expressed my 
point of view rather specifically on this, I concur wholeheartedly 
with the idea that we are not preparing teachers at the graduate 
level. But I think that at the graduate level, certainly at the 
advanced level, we are preparing leadership in vocational educa- 
tion; and these people without any question should be trained with 
an across-the-board approach, assuming that they come to us with 
competency and expertise in a teaching area. I would think that 
at the graduate level we should come up with a core or comprehen- 
sive program. And in our institution we have attempted to do that 
I predict much movement to more graduate course offerings to re- 
flect core or the interdisciplinary approach. Now this makes 
sense, and I predict that the movement at the graduate level will 
probably be much more rapid than at the undergraduate level. I 
think that all of our courses at the present time are already on 
this basis, and we will have to do a little more thinking about 
the overall program. 
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Overall, I see the impact of this movement as a willingness 
to review and reassess the merit of current vocational teacher 
education programs and their components. I think this is overdue, 
and maybe this is going to make some of us think twice as to 
whether or not we are doing what is needed. I think that the next 
thing that is going to come out of this will be a move to make 
vocational teacher education more responsive to societal pressures. 
I see this, and I think that this is what we are saying here, that 
as the demands on the teacher change, we will respond by preparing 
teachers to meet that kind of situation. 



( 
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THE IMPACT OF THE CORE TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA 
AS SEEN BY THE: TEACHER EDUCATOR 

BEVERLY CRABTREE * 



Teacher educators in institutions with comprehensive voca- 
tional education programs and core courses have no doubt already 
felt the impact of the core curriculum, as personnel in the vari- 
ous service areas have interacted with resulting program revisions 
and course revisions. Typically, we have already established the 
fact that vocational teacher education programs have followed the 
role of being a specialized kind of program. Now, as teacher edu- 
cators we must start thinking in terms of much broader concepts 
of vocational education; and as teacher educators this involves 
learning some new terminology so that we can talk the same lan- 
guage as our fellow vocational educators. This involves studying 
the other service areas. if we expect our students to move in 
the direction of being more knowledgeable of the other service 
areas, then we as teachers of teachers must also start doing so. 
This involves not only the cognitive area, but also affective 
areas, our own attitudes, our own willingness to cooperate. There 
is now, and I anticipate there will be, a continued need for spe- 
cializing. It is not an " either/or M that we have been talking 
about the last three days, but we really are discussing how we can 
obtain the best blend, the best balance, the best mix between 
specialized and general vocational education. Certainly, if one 
service area supports the other, hopefully, vocational education 
can make a better impact than with separate service areas all 
going their own way and trying to rediscover America again. I 
don't see that the core teacher education curriculum should be 
threatening to the teacher educator. Certainly organizational 
changes and revisions in program offerings will result, but this 
should not be considered as threatening. 

Now, in reaction in terms of the teaching career analysis. 
Regardless of the university organization for voca tiona 1- technica 1 
teacher education, the 10 categories, the 50 clusters,* the 390 
performance elements can provide valuable assistance to teacher 



* D r . Crabtree is Associate Professor, Department of Practical 
Arts and V oc a t i on a I - T ec h n i c a I Education at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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educators as plans are made for courses and objectives are devel- 
oped for these courses, whether they be across-the-board courses 
or whether they be specialized courses. This information, with 
the addition of other sources of information, can be most helpful 
in program planning. These performance clusters could be trans- 
ferred into student behavioral objectives and included in a vari- 
ety of vocational education courses. In other words, what I am 
saying here, this information, the teaching career analysis, is 
a blue print from which teacher educators can draw, and then we 
can tie this in with our general professional education courses 
at our own respective institutions. I think we have all pro- , 
ceeded long enough around the circle in trying to determine what"' 
is an effective teacher and too often we have tried to base such 
decisions on the global picture of a teacher. The result has 
been much contradictory research. I see this teaching career 
analysis moving away from the global approach and becoming very 
specific in terms of performance competencies and teacher behavior. 
Certainly this has implication for teacher preparation and teach- 
er evaluation. These categories should not be equated with a 
specific course or specific courses. It should be, and it is up 
to the infsti tutions and teacher educators how such performance 
elements can be included in the curriculum. As teacher educators 
we are challenged to put this teaching career analysis to the 
test and then come forth with suggestions in the form of additions 
or deletions. Personally, I would like to see some attitudinal 
objectives developed. Check this out and try it. 

In summary, certainly a common core of knowledge in voca- 
tional education should be a part of the education for all teach- 
ers. How this is implemented will vary with the institutions. 

The degree to which this is emphasized will depend upon depart- 
ment objectives, the individual's career goals, and whether it 
is preservice or in-service. Hopefully, by looking critically at 
all the specialized courses, it will be possible to combine some 
courses and this should minimize duplication of course offerings. 
Thus, it should maximize the best use of the vocational- technica 1 
education faculty and certainly resources. And I think that the 
teaching career analysis can be a valuable resource in providing 
direction for this. 
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CONFERENCE IN REVIEW 

JAMES D. Mo COMAS * 



We have had some commonalities which have been researched 
and presented to us, and I suspect that we could all find fault 
with the research methodology and so on. One question that we 
might ask when we go to teachers and supervisors and ask them to 
identify those things that are common. We may really get a re- 
flection of the status quo of what is now common in vocational 
education, rather than asking the real question of what ought to 
be. They are not always the same. But, you know the data are 
never all in; we never get all the final input that we want. So, 

I don't condemn anyone for these efforts. In fact, I think they 
are to be congratulated, because at least for the first time we 
have begun to get a better glimpse of what is. And I would defy 
you prior to this time to have told us what really existed. The 
thing that gripes me a little bit about any kind of alternative 
that we might think of in education is that it seems that we 
always want the very strict and rigorous research design and all 
the questions answered about the new alternative. Then when we 
start to ask the same kind of questions about the existing pro- 
grams, that is off limits, you can't ask this kind of question. 
We've just had that kind of experience at our university with a 
pilot teacher program at the undergraduate level which is con- 
siderably different from the existing one. Everyone wanted to 
know how clean the data were and where we got these objectives and 
how about the research methodology. The people working with the 
program said, "You know, those are really good questions, and we 
would like to ask those same kinds of questions about your program 
and the new program, so we can make some comparisons." And you 
know, the faculty with the conventional program were very defen- 
sive about these kinds of questions being raised about their pro- 
grams. So, I think we are going to have to quit being so defen- 
sive and expecting one kind of rigor for a new program and another 
set of standards for any of the existing programs that we have. 
That just isn't fair, and I hope that we will mature enough so 
that we are willing to expect the same kinds of questions to be 
asked about the kinds of things that we are doing. 



* D r . McComas is Dean, College of Education, University of 
lennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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One missing element from this conference, and I know it was 
intentional, but I would suggest that as we follow it up we better 
not forget that we have been talking about some things that are 
negotiable. I think our good friend George O’Kelley kept trying 
to remind us that some of these things had to be negotiated with 
the professional component of teacher education and they’re not 
exclusively our prerogatives, and I don’t know how you can really 
talk about the whole of the professional teacher education with- 
out taking in your comrades and ed . psych, and other dimensions, 
so it seems to me that this is the next logical step, I just 
hope that we haven't become so opinionated at this particular 
point about the components that we have been talking about ,in 
terms of professional vocational teacher education that we aren’t 
willing to negotiate a little bit as we try to reconcile what 
that total package would be. And in this respect we get told some 
things sometimes that we don’t like. I too, as the dean of a col- 
lege of education, from a variety of sources. But, students from 
other disciplines all say, "You people in education preach one 
thing and practice another. You talk about individual differences 
and that individual differences are of vital importance in recog- 
nizing those within the context of the learner. " If we really do 
believe in individualized learning and some emphasis on the in- 
dividual, then we’re going to have to quit assuming that everyone 
is equally ignorant and that they all start at zero. We're also 
going to have to be concerned, I think, more about identifying 
the competencies and caring less where they come from, whether 
they come from vocational teacher education or whether they come 
from guidance, or whether they come from psychology or sociology. 
The important thing is that they get them, not necessarily whether 
we as a college of education provide them or whether sociology 
provides them or whether it comes from components around the 
university. The important thing is, I think, that they get them. 

We have an awful lot of course building going on around the 
universities regardless what the discipline is, Ralph Tyler made 
an important point at a conference we had on designing doctoral 
programs two or three years ago over at Manhattan, where he said, 
T, You know, unfortunately, we keep looking into the curriculum and 
doing course building and people building, really because people 
get the idea that an education just isn’t complete unless you 
have had my course or you've had Smith’s course or Snarp’s course, 
and the first thing you know we get into people and course build- 
ing rather than program and experience building." And I think 
that you might be willing to admit that course building is not 
necessarily analogous to experience building. We would' 'hope that 
it could be more so, but I am sure that this is not always the 
case , 

Someone during this conference expressed the concern about 
mechanistic approaches to education and particularly to teaching. 





I think this always ought to be of concern to those of us who are 
in education. I'm not really concerned about what machines and 
technology might do to man; I am really more concerned about what 
man might do to man through the use of these. We are really losing 
the capacity to give deserved compliments, to smile every once in 
awhile, and to communicate that we still have the capacity to love; 
and I think hhese are very important ingredients and I wouldn't 
want to see them lost. . We've got to find a way to hang on to them. 
I would also say, on the other hand, that some of the most mech- 
anistic teaching that we've had going on, and I've been a party 
to it, whether it is the problem-solving method where the student 
can almost anticipate the next step that you are going to put on 
the chalkboard, or whether it's a job analysis, or whatever the 
approach might be. So I would submit that we may have had rather 
mechanistic approaches to teaching because the student can antic- 
ipate what the next steps were and could outguess the teacher or 
at least can keep up with him. So, I think we've always got to 
be concerned about this. 



I don't really know why we are concerned about measuring per- 
formance objectives or talking about behavioral objectives; you've 
been doing it for years. You've been making judgments about how 
our students are able to carry out a supervised practice, whether 
it's sewing or cooking or farming, or whether it's proficiency on 
a lathe. You have been looking at per formance- type criteria. You 
also, whether you want to admit it or not, have been very much 
colored in the kind of grades you have given your students by the 
kinds of attitudes that they have demonstrated; and you would be 
less than honest if you didn't admit that the kind of attitudes 
that you saw reflected in your students were assessments about the 
affective domain. So, I don't know why we're threatened by it; and 
I don't know any group in education that has a better handle al- 
ready prepared for them to start measuring outcomes in a much more 
precise way than you have. I know a lot more people who are going 
to be groping quite a bit more. We're on our way to being held 
accountable and to being asked to see how we measure up whether 
we like it or not. Those people here from Florida are probably 
more accutely aware of that than some of the rest of us. And 
California, you know, is feeling the bite. If you don't like the 
systems that are being developed, then you better have some input 
and help to develop a better kind of mousetrap that will reflect 
the kind of things that you want to see measured. But you aren't 
going to be able to hide. £.He in education aren’t going to be able 
to hide and say we are, because we can't measure all these things 
very well. Then we are going to have to be excused from measuring 
anything. We are going to have to do the best job of measuring 
those things that are measurable. I think that we will become 
much more skilled in measuring the affective domain, for we can 
do much more about it. 
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I didn't hear very much mentioned in this conference about 
how the internship might be used more effectively in helping the 
person to develop in his area of expertise, whatever that may be. 
And we really haven't become as sophisticated in the use of this 
kind of experience as we should be. It certainly ought not to be 
putting the person back into the same kind of experience that he 
has had before. We can do a lot more with this kind of planned 
program in education than some of the accidental learnings that 
we have been given credit for in proficiency exams and accrediting 
of three years of industrial experience, putting a bolt on the 
left front of a bumper at a Ford assembly line, or what have you. 

I would submit that maybe three or four summers of a well-planned 
internship program might give that person in industry, for exam- 
ple, a much better kind of experience than the arbitrary number 
of years that we have been requiring. We can hardly defend that, 

I don't believe, the practice that we've had. The question that 
I think Henry Ten Pas was asking, and I think you heard him, was, 
,r Are we in business for ourselves or are we in business for stu- 
dents, both those that we now have and those that we ought to be 
serving?" Well, I think that there are some analogies here. I 
hear a lot these days, and you do too, about student power, facul- 
ty power, and administrators trying to hold on to their power. 

And there's a lot that is being lost on the university campus 
because of overt concern about power, because in the process we 
are forgetting about program power and what we are there for and 
what the state is expecting of us. If we spend all of our tim$ 
with a primary focus on what are our prerogatives and what are 
someone else's, I doubt that the youngsters and the adults, the 
under-educated adults that we ought to be serving, are ever going 
to be served. 

Then, I think there's one thing that we have not yet learned 
to be comfortable with. We have become rather spoiled over the 
years. Many of us who have spent some time in vocational educa- 
tion have really changed our own life styles. While we don't 
probably have as much money as we would like to have and we don't 
have quite all the material goods that some would like to have, 
you will have to admit in a relative sense that today's teacher, 
today's educator, is able to live with fairly decent medical care, 
good clothing, reasonable kind of diets which would be available 
if we practiced all those things about nutrition that we know are 
good for us, and rather comfortable homes to live in. It could 
be, I think, that we may not be as sensitive to che needs of the 
have-not groups, which we have represented by the black, the poor, 
the Spanish-Amer ican, and others with multiple kinds of handicaps 
that society has visited upon them. And I think it is quite im- 
portant that we accept the challenge that now faces us at this 
convention. And I dare say that there are not very many vocation- 
al programs: that really feel comfortable in this area and that 
are ready to make the kind of contribution that today's society 
demands . 
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Program Services 
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Education 

Western Illinois University 
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Assistant Professor 
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Board of Vocational Education 
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Industrial Technology 
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Assistant Professor 
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Rowena Lutz, Teacher Educator 
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Agnes I. Matteson, Instructor 
Home Economics Education 
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Assistant Professor 
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Harold W. Bennett 
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Purdue University 
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School of Technology 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 

F. Lee Bushong 

Teacher Educator 
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School of Technology 
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Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 
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School of Technology 
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Purdue University 
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School of Technology 
Indiana State University 
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Professor 

Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 

Alvie M. Sarchett 
Assistant Professor 
Teacher Educator 
Room 102, Industrial 
Education Building 
Iowa State University 
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Kansas State University 
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Kansas State University 
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Holton Hall 

Kansas State University 
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Kansas State University 
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Kansas State University 
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Kansas State University 
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Mary Evan Griffith 
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Kansas State University 
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Education 
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Kansas State University 
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Kansas State University 
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Kansas State University 
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Education 
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College of Education 
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Murray State University 
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Marjorie S* Stewart, Head 
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43 Dickey Hall 
University of Kentucky 
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Elizabeth Marks 
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Professor 

Department of Distributive 
Education 

Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 

James R. Dearring, Instructor 
421 Education Building 
Wayne State University 
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307 Erickson 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Richard Harris, Associate 

Associate Professor 

Trade and Technical Education 

Ferris State College 
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Betty LaChapelle, Chairman 
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Wayne State University 
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Frank W. Lanham, Professor 
421 Education Building 
Wayne State University 
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John R. Lindbeck, Professor 
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Mariam McMillan, Professor 
Wayne State University 
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Eastern Michigan University 
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Frederick K. T. Tom, Professor 
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Appalacian State University 
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Assistant Professor 
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Harvey Haakenson, Supervisor 
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Education 
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OHIO 

Robert E. Andreyka 
Technical Teacher Education 
College of Education 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 44304 

Joseph P. Arnold, Specialist 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Ralph E. Bender 
Professor and Chairman 
The Ohio State University 
2120 Fyffe Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Sidney Borcher, Specialist 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Shirley A. Chase 
Technical Assistant 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Calvin J. Cotrell, Specialist 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Ronald Daugherty 
Project Director 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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Marie Dirks, Teacher Educator 
The Ohio State University 
1787 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Edward T. Ferguson, Jr. 
Specialist 

The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Anna M. Gorman, Specialist 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Carl V. Gorman 
Teacher Educator 
413 Education Building 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 

George R. Horton, Director 
Teacher Education 
Bowling Green State 
University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 43403 

William E. Jennings 
Professor 

College of Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Edward Kazarian 
Graduate Research Associate 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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Doris E. Manning, Consultant 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



A, J, Miller, Coordinator 
The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Marilyn J, Molnar 
Technical Assistant 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ralph Orr, Teacher Educator 
The Ohio State University 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Darrell L. Parks 
Assistant Director 
Vocational Education 
Room 612 

Ohio Departments Building 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Lloyd F, Spaulding 
Associate Professor 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 



OKLAHOMA 

Richard Allan, Instructor 
Northern Oklahoma College 
Tonkawa , Oklahoma 74653 



Bonnie Bell Buchanan, Chairman 
Department of Home Economics 
Box 3267 

Oklahoma College of Liberal 
Arts 

Chickasha, Oklahoma 73018 

Martha E. Crawford, Instructor 
Home Economics Education 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

Cecil Dugger 
Assistant Professor 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

Robert R. Price, Head 
Department of Agricultural 
Education 

Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

Lloyd L. Wiggins 
Assistant Professor 
Occupational and Adult Education 
406 Classroom Building 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 



OREGON 

Henry A. Ten Pas, Director 
Vocational Education 
Benton Hall 

Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 



PENNSYLVANIA 

W’illiam C. Bartholomew 
Coordinator 

Vocational Teacher Education 
Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
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S. T. Brantner 
Associate Professor 

246 Chambers Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

16802 

Theodore J. Cote, Chairman 
Department of Industrial 
Education 

College of Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19122 

William A. Williams 
Co-chairman 

Department of Vocational 
Education 

247 Chambers Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

16802 



RHODE ISLAND 

John J. Gunson, Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Roger Williams Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
02908 

Donald E, McCreight 
Assistant Professor 
Agricultural Education 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 02281 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Francis A. Bosdell 
Assistant Teacher Educator 
Industrial Education 
Department 
Clemson University 
Clemson, South Carolina 37916 
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B. Verner Burkett 

Clemson University 

Clemson, South Carolina 29631 

Shiriene R, Grigg 
Assistant Professor 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

A. E, Lockert, Jr,, Dean 
South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
29115 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Howard W, Nichelson 
Teacher Trainer 
Southern State College 
Springfield, South Dakota 
57062 



TENNESSE E 

Mary L. Below 
Division of Home Economics 
Tennessee Technical University 
Box 108 A 

Cookville, Tennessee 38501 

Carroll B. Coakley, Head 
Distributive Education 
309 Henson Hall 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 

Virginia Endly, Teacher Educator 
Box 108 A 

Tennessee Technical University 
Cookville, Tennessee 38501 

Nell P, Logan 
Professor and Head 
Home Economics Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 



Clarence Maze, Jr., Professor 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37914 

James D. McComas, Dean 
College of Education 
212 CEB 

University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37914 

C. Edwin Pearson 
Teacher Educator 
Distributive Education 
415 Education Building 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 38118 

Terrence L. Powell 
Assistant Professor 
Industrial Education 
University of Tennessee 
810 Broadway 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Joe L. Reed, Professor and Head 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 

Charles E. Reigel 
Teacher Education 
Office Occupations 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 38111 

George W. Wiegers, Jr. 

Teacher Educator ? 

Agriculture Education 
308 Morgan Hall 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 



TEXAS 

Weldon Brewer, Program Planner 
Southwest Educational ■ 
Development Laboratory 
1600 Concordia Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78722 * 
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Murl Dunahoo, Teacher Educator 
Secondary and Higher Education 
East Texas State University 
Commerce, Texas 75428 

W. H. Fitz, Consultant 
Box 7 6 

Texas Education Agency 
Edna, Texas 77957 

George T. Garland, Consultant 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78704 

Edna B. Jones, Professor 
Home Economics 
Box 30 

Texas Southern University 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Alfred T. Kynard 
Teacher Educator 
Prairie View A & M College 
Prairie View, Texas 77445 

Ben F* Teague 

Educational Program Director 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Ora M. Thompson 
Teacher Educator 
P. 0. Box 2143 
Prairie View College 
Prairie View, Texas 77445 

Darrel F. Tilton 
CVAE Teacher Educator 
Secondary and Higher Education 
East Texas State University 
Commerce, Texas 75428 
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VERMONT ( 

Marion H. Brown 

Teacher Educator 

Home Economics 

Terrill Hall 

University of Vermont 

Burlington, Vermont 05401 

Marilyn M. Osborn 
Assistants Teacher Educator 
Terrill Hall 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

Raymond Ross 
Associate Professor 
105 Morrill Hall 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 



VIRGINIA 

Lucy C. Crawford 
Teacher Educator 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 

Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., Head 
Department of Business 
Education 
Box T 

Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 

Vivien King Ely, Chairman 
Virginia Commonwealth 
University 

Richmond, Virginia 23220 

Mildred N. Jordan, Director j 
School of Home Economics 
P. O. Box M \ 

Virginia State College ) 

Petersburg, Virginia 23803 




Ardyce S. Lightner, Chairman 
Department of Business 
Radford College 
Radford, Virginia 24141 

Paul H . Steagall, Jr. 

Associate Professor 
Box 156 

Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 

WASHINGTON 

Steven D. Bishopp 
Program Specialist 
State Vocational Education 
P. O. Box 248 

Olympia, Washington 98501 

Ross Byrd, Associate Professor 
Business Education Department 
Central Washington State 

College a 

Ellensburg, Washington 98926 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Mary Elizabeth Milliken 
Associate Professor 
Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 25701 

Reva Belle Neely 
Associate Professor 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
26506 

WISCONSIN 

William J. Becker 
Instructor 

Instructional Specialist 
Kenosha Technical Institute 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 




Donald M. Brill 
Supervisor of Research 
Wisconsin Board for Vocational, 
Technical, Adult Education 
r 5420 Maher Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53716 

E. Robert Rudiger 
Vocational Teacher Trainer 
Stout State University 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 



WYOMING 

James Zancanella, Head 
Department of Vocational 
Education 

College of Education 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 



PUERTO RICO 

" Miriam R. Rodriguez 
Teacher Educator 
School of Home Economics 
Box AX - University Station 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedres, Puerto Rico 
00931 
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